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New Kind Pedagogical Book 


- ews friendly, human letters from Martha to Hilda form an 
unusual book on rural school teaching. Wholly unpedantic 
in style they nevertheless discuss the difficult problems of the rural 
school and present the most approved educational theory. In deal- 
ing with psychology, scientific measurements, sociology and special 
methods in all the elementary school subjects they look at these 
subjects through the eyes of a teacher, not those of a specialist. 


Every teacher who reads these letters will feel that the writer 
was acquainted with the very things she, herself, finds most perplex- 
ing. In this intimate story of how one teacher met the problems 
that confronted her and overcame them, there is pictured the record 
of an achievement that is within the reach of every teacher. 
These letters show how teachers can work together so that they 
will be happy in their work, how the community can be brought 
into the school game, and how the school achievements of children 
can be doubled. Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 
is a book that will be read and re-read with enjoyment and profit. 
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The Anderson Arithmetics 


One superintendent writes: 


“The first two books covering the 
usual line of work are remarkable for 
the extensive drill matter given and the 
logical way each of the fundamental 
processes is developed step by step. 
The abundance of modern, up-to-the- 
minute matter in the third book on 
questions of vital importance to every 
‘citizen in the making’ puts it in a class 
by itself. My teachers are all delighted 
with the new series.” 


Right in line with the best in modern edu- 
cational thought, thoroughly sane and 
practical, and entirely free from faddish- 
ness) THE ANDERSON ARITH- 
METICS really correlate with the inter- 
ests and activities of children without 
overdoing it. 
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tone progressive. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS SOLVED 

[“Successful Teaching in Rural Schools.” 
S. Pittman. American Education Series, George D. 
Strayer, general editor. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. Illustrated. Cloth.] 

M. S. Pittman has presented the first complete 
solution of Rural School Problems that has been 
demonstrated. 

“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” was a great 
nineteenth century vision and “The Brown 
Mouse” was a great twentieth century vision. 
Each was a brilliant portrayal of rural school 
needs, with suggestions as to what could be 
done by a teacher with adequate genius and 
‘masterfulness. 

“New Schools for Old,” in which Evelya 
Dewey tells of the marvelous community 
achievements of Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, is 
a thrilling recital of community transformation 
and Mabel Carney, Harold W. Foght and 
others have studied the conditions and have pic- 
tured remedies, but none has, until now, made 
a demonstration so simple and complete that 
any rural community can know just how it can 
make a notable success of rural schools through 
fural-cammunity salvation and know that no 
risk whatever is taken as to the outcome. 

In “Successful Teaching in Rural Schools” M. 
S. Pittman reports in a fascinating literary style 
his success in a “Zone” in the neighborhood of 


the South Dakota State Teachers’ College at 
Aberdeen. 


By Marvin 


The success was due to his supervision, one 
week out of every four, of fifteen one-room 
schools of various sizes with every conceivable 
rural community condition. 

He put in action the betterment suggestions 
of Edward Eggleston and Herbert Quick, and 
realized the ambitions of Mabel Carney, Harold 
W. Foght and others in such a way that suc- 
cess is inevitable wherever a “Zone” of Rural 
Communities can have a skilful supervisor one 
week in four—which means really three zones 
for a supervisor, he having one week in four for 
his own planning for the other three weeks in 
three zones. 

There were many preliminaries to the final tri- 
umph of the acceptance of the laws of gravita- 
tion, of the knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood, of the use of steam and electricity, but 
in every case there was one man who made the 
final demonstration that was convincing. 

So in the salvation of country communities 
through the rural schools there have been bril- 
liant preliminaries, but it has been left for Mar- 
vin S. Pittman to make a demonstration as satis- 
factory as that of Newton of gravitation, Har- 
vey of the circulation of the blood, Watt of 
steam power, and Franklin of electricity. 

In none of these cases was it possible to put 
in the hands of every one interested such a de- 
scription of the ways and the means as Dr. Pitt- 
man has done in a book that should be as famous 
as Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” for the con- 
ception of Dr. Pittman of telling the story of his 
Demonstration Zone or Supervisory Zone, 
through the correspondence of two rural school 
teachers, who had a part in the glorification of 
these communities, is not wholly unlike the 
story of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

tndeed one can hardly read these twenty-five 
descriptions of Progress from the Slough of 
Despond in which the rural school has been to 
the Gate of the Celestial City, which the new 
rural school is to enter, without thinking of 
Bunyan’s experiences. 

Personally, our first experience in teaching 
after graduation from the Bridgewater State 
Normal School was in a little. one-room school 
in Maine, and in all the years since we have 
studied the rural school problem. We have 
visited unnumbered rural schools in every part 
of the United States and in almost every state, 
have read everything we know to have been 
written by committees on rural schools and all 
books thereon, hoping always that we might live 
to see the real solution of rural school problems 
demonstrated and the demonstration create a 
literary classic. We have lived to see our hope 
realized. 
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FORTUNATE SEATTLE 


Seattle is highly fortunate in having two local 
papers of commanding influence that stand ir- 
resistibly against a class in the community that 
had their hearts set upon the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries. The Seattle Times and the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer are as whole-heartedly 
devoted to the maintenance of the salaries of all 
teachers as are any professional educational pub- 
lications. 

It is a joy to read these papers at this time. 
Every teacher, every child, every parent, every 
well wisher of humanity has reasons to be 
proud oi the Times and the Post-Intelligencer 
in this hour of Seattle’s need. 


+ 


COLE SUCCEEDS COOPER 


Assistant Superintendent Thomas R. Cole 
succeeds Frank B. Cooper as superintendent of 
Seattle. Mr. Cole’s appointment is eminently 
fitting. He is scarcely forty years of age and has 
been in public school work twenty years. He 
is a native of Iowa, a graduate of the upper 
Iowa University with graduate work at Depauw 
University. He went to the principalship of a 
Seattle high school from the assistant superin- 
tendency of Minnesota. 

After five years in the principalship of the high 
school he was selected as Mr. Cooper’s assistant 
in 1916. Mr. Cole has always been both efficient 
and popular. He was director of all athletics 
when at Upper lowa, and was captain of the 
baseball nine at Depauw. 

He is choice of the Department of Education 
in Seattie, and of the teachers. 
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REAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Junior High School is in every wide- 
awake city in the United States and the name 
even was unborn a few years ago. 

Neither of the men who started the two 
schemes which gave this new breed of educa- 
tional activity to the world is in direct educa- 
tional work in the United States today, and 
neither of them has gained any personal or pro- 
fessional advantage from having been the crea- 
tor of this most’ wonderful educational de- 
parture. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have been put 
into Tunior High School buildings and thousands 
of cities, towns and counties have dropped 
seventh and eighth grades, which were as safely 
entrenched in tradition and scholasticism as was 
the stand-stiiiness of the earth in the educa- 
tional institutions of the world four centuries 
ago. 

No one quite knew what it was all about. 
Some called it an Intermediate school, some a 
six-six plan, some called it a six-three-three plan, 
and the name “Junior High School” had all 
sorts of opposition, but, friendless though it be, 


-it has come to stay, and woe to the Senior High 


School man or the elementary school woman 
who dislikes it. 
Once here it was in jeopardy because there 
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were those, and they were not few, who tried to 
corral it and make it a feeder of the Senior High 
School just as the coileges, for a time, made all . 
first class high schools feeders of colleges. It 
was not easy to find a real Junior High School. 
The almost insurmountable difficulty was to 
create an entirely new breed of teachers. The 
traditional elementary teacher would not do, 
and the traditional high school teacher could 
not do, and there was no teacher training in- 
stitution that had a faculty with the faculty to 
prepare teachers for an unknown duty. There 
is no word in any language that can adequately 
describe the situation when a thousand Junior 
High Schools called for 20,000 teachers every 
one unlike any other one in the known world. 
Today things are different. There are Junior 
High Schools in which the demonstration is so- 
pronounced that we can say: “There is a city 
with real Junior High Schools.” This is partic- 
ularly irue of Huntington, West Virginia, 
where Superintendent C. L. Wright almost 
miraculously transformed a school system and 
bred some teachers as unlike any other teachers 
that ever were as a Jersey is unlike any other 
cattle that ever were in either hemisphere. 
Roman History, by Co-operative Company, 
Ancient History Class, Junior High School. The: 
third year class, Grade 9, have made a most in- 
teresting book- of 189 pages with seventy-five 
pictures and maps. Most of the pictures are 
in brilliant colors, gathered by the class from all 
sorts of magazines, illustrated papers, adver- 
tisements and tourists’ guide books. The body 
of the book is class work, but the larger part of 
the book consists of an Appendix in which each 
article is prepared by one student. That class 
knows Roman History to the limit as to infor- 
mation and the English functions nobly. It is 
remarkably well written and each article is 
beautifully illustrated. 
In each case the books read in preparation of 
the article are named and the pages of the book 
given. 


THE NEBRASKA CAMPAIGN 

There is unprecedented activity in the cam- 
paign for the nomination of state superintendent. 
of Nebraska. It is now something well worth 
while to be elected. The salary is $5,000 and the: 
term is four years. Superintendent J. M. Matzen 
is candidate for re-election with all the advan- 
tages that go with official service. 

There is no official courtesy involved, how-- 
ever, as it is a wholly non-partisan primary 
as well as election and it is the beginning of an 
entire new order of things. Mr. Taylor of the 
University High School has distinct qualifica~ 
ticns because of his service in connection with 
the university. 

The women have two candidates. It is the 
first time that a woman has aspired to this office 
in Nebraska, or rather it is the first time @ 
woman’s aspiration has been considered serfi- 
ously. Miss Pyrtle of Lincoln is probably the: 
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most widely known woman educator in the 
state and has probably done more educational 
platform work out of the state than has any 
one else, man or woman. 

Miss Powell of Omaha has been a notable 
leader oi the teachers of Omaha and commands 
a large following on the ground of energetic 
leadership in important campaigns. 

The primary is not until late July and each 
candidate has many reasons for great expecta- 
tions. The tragedy is that the school people 
are ardent friends of all four of the candidates. 

Four months is a long time for four such can- 
didates to campaign. 


WILL GEORGE BUTLER’S “AMERICA” 


Dr. Will George Butler, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, State Normal School, has written the 
words and music of a new “America,” styled 
“Long Live America.” It is a patriotic song that 
sings. If it has half a chance it should take its 
place with Dr. S. F. Smith’s “America,” and 
Katherine Lee Bates’s “America, the Beautiful.” 

It has such strains as these :— 

“There’s a wonder land of beauty 
Where the sunlight loves to dwell, 
Where Old Glory floats on duty 
O’er the hearts that guard her well.” 
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TRYING TO REDUCE SALARIES 


Until quite recently there had been no evi- 
dence of any vicious activity regarding salary 
decrease. The city elections went off satisfac- 
torily everywhere. Wherever there was a salary 
issue it went for the teachers overwhelmingly. 
The spring town meetings wherever held went 
uniformly in favor of teachers’ salaries. 

In one city a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, president of the Board, thought it good 
policy to keep the taxes down at the expense of 
the teachers; but when his. re-election came 
up he was not even mentioned for nomination. 

There is no place in the United States that will 
not stand by the schools and the teachers and 
salaries when the issue is sharply drawn. 

There is only one danger. It is that members 
may be elected whom no one suspects of enmity 
to schools or teachers and after election listen to 
calamity howlers. 

The American people are with the schools and 
the teachers, but too much care cannot be taken 
to make sure where candidates stand on this is- 
sue. 

In every city there is at least one influential 
paper that will stand out heroically for the 
schools and the teachers. 

A new trick has developed. It is to have a 
convention of members of Boards of Education, 
herd them away from their constituents, and 
anti-public school propagandists, political trick- 
Sters, plan to pass resolutions favoring salary 
reductions and then when the members get back 
home they are made to think that they have 
committed themselves to a reduction program. 

Watch these conventions. They are the one 
real danger at present. 


Expose this trick every time. 
Of course there will always be people who 
prefer school buildings to good teachers. There 


are people who prefer bricks to brains, even in 
education. 


MAHONEY’S NEW MISSION 


John J. Mahoney, one of the most useful and 
influential young men in Massachusetts, has 
been elected to the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation, Boston University. His special service 
will be with the new co-operation of the School 
of Education and the Harvard Graduate School 
in Education Extension courses in the New Eng- 
land states. 

The faculties of both universities will be 
drawn upon for these courses. There has 
never been anywhere in the country greater 
efiiciency in extension education than will now 
be available in New England, and no one has 
been more efficient than Mr. Mahoney will be in 
this great opportunity and responsibility. 

Not only will this combination with Mr. Ma- 
honey in charge mean much to both universities, 
but it is the dawning of a new day for education 
in New England. 


MISS BLANTON FOR CONGRESS 


Miss Annie Webb Blanton, state superinten- 
dent of Texas, who had announced long since 
that she would not be a candidate for re-election, 
has announced that she will be a candidate for 
Congress and our advices are that she will in all 
probability be elected. 

Miss Blanton is certainly of Congressional 
material. In the National Educational Association 
she was a conspicuous success at the Salt Lake 
City meeting as chairman of the Committee on 
Resoiutions. ‘The poise, the method of presen- 
tatior of each Resolution, the keen thinking 
and brilliant repartee at a crucial moment made 
a combination never surpassed by any man on 
the floor. She has made a notable success as a 
state official and she will be a credit in the 
national arena. 
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COME TO BOSTON 


Boston’s welcome to the National Education 
Association will be wonderfully complete. 

James J. Storrow, Boston’s most eminent pub- 
licist, is genuinely in earnest in planning for 
the welcome to delegations and to individuals. 
He has an unprecedented committee to carry 
out his plans. 

Headquarters have been established at 15 Bea- 
con street with Mr. Parke in charge. Mr. Parke 
was private secretary to Mayor Peters and when 
Mr. Winship telegraphed Mayor Peters from 
the Des Moines meeting for authority to invite 
the National Education Association to come to 
Boston for the meeting of 1922 it was Mr. Parke 
who sent Mr. Winship the telegram authorizing 
the invitation. 

Mr. Parke’s interest in the preparations is 
hearty rather than perfunctory. 
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THE STATE ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


BY C, P. CARY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


[A report of the Committee before the National Council of Education.] 


The student of educational administration is 
familiar with the fact that there has been for 
years a tendency to more and more centralization 
in public school administration. Which, being 
interpreted, means making education more anc 
more a state function, and thus to some extent 
relatively minimizing local autonomy in this 
important particular. 

The advocates of centralization believe that 
this is the only way to secure efficiency, especi- 
ally in backward communities. 

There is a counter tendency that is almost as 
clearly marked, or rather a marked opposition 
to further centralization. 

Those who oppose centralization do so on the 
ground that centralization breeds bureaucracy, 
tends toward stagnation and loss of educational 
interest in local communities. Again, there are 
certain private and parochial school interests 
that oppose more or less openly any increase in 
public schoo! costs and in efficiency due to im- 
proved organization. 

There are aiso those who express the doc- 
trines that the state has no right to maintain 
itself in its present form of organization 
through indoctrinating the young as they claim 
the state does do when it directs what shall be 
taught in the schools. Anarchists, for example, 
are not great friends of state controlled educa- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, however, the process of cen- 
tralization goes on. This means, for one thing, 
the gradual strengthening of state departments 
of éducation. It means abler men at the head 
of such departments, greater authority, larger 
appropriations for such departments, more and 
better trained members of the staff, longer ten- 
ure in the office of state superintendent, or com- 
missioner of education. The change in this di- 
rection is already well marked, and is in the 
opinion of the committee bound to continue un- 
til it reaches its proper degree of efficiency. At 
the present time in most states, if not all, it 
falls short of this efficiency. In some cases the 
state machinery is still absurdly inadequate com- 
pared with the function it should perform. In 
some states there is on the part of the political 
forces an apparent attempt to make public edu- 
cation inefficient and to bring educational or- 
ganization into confusion, if not disruption, by 
multiplying educational machinery. 

The chairman of the committee asserts that 
in his own state, Wisconsin, a very marked move- 
ment of this sort has been going on for several 
years. If the multiplicity of boards is not in- 
tended to confuse and demoralize public educa- 
tion, it is blind and stupid blundering that has 
created an independent board of vocational edu- 
cation and a state board of education, the latter 


with no proper function to perform, but with 
power sufficient to be meddlesome and officious, 

This legislation was primarily the work of 
politicians who wanted to get control, but couid 
not under the old order; and of certain manu- 
facturers who wanted to use the schools to se- 
cure an abundance of cheap labor, partly trained 
at the expense of the state. At least this is the 
only reasonable explanation for the action and 
some frankly admitted that such was the object. 
There is develéping a tendency for various in- 
dustrial, political, and social and religious or- 
ganizations to try to control or to hamper public 
education. Naturally this varies in different 
states, but those who have not sensed this are 
not of the observing type. Labor unions, non- 
partisan leagues, manufacturers, socialists, 
anarchists, and so on to the end of the list, are 
coming to the opinion that they could carry on 
their propaganda much faster if they could con- 
trol the instruction of the young. 

Within a year, the chairman says he has been 
told by different persons that the public schools 
must teach “trade union principles”; “principles 
of socialism”; “religion”; “trades”; “non-parti- 
san principles”; and he knows not how many 
more. These persons were not all leaders of 
their sect or party, but it indicates how the wind 
blows. Your typical average politician has been 
so frightened by these rumblings tiiat he hastens 
to assure them that he is “with them,” each and 
all, but it is impossible to get him to take any 
stand when it comes to the task. 

Under such difficult and adverse conditions 
what is the best form of state educational ad- 
ministration? There is absolutely no way in 
the opinion of our closest observers and _ best 
thinkers of getting an organization that will not 
suffer at times from the evils of politics. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be in favor of a 
state board of education composed of members 
elected by the people without reference to any 
political party or any social, industrial, or oc- 
cupational qualification. One rock on which we 
are likely to wreck ourselves is that of trying 
to secure harmony by means of getting every 
cantankerous and belligerent element repre- 
sented on boards. When this comes about we 
shall have forgotten all about the boys and girls 
to be educated and shall proceed to’ stage an 
endless grand scrap as to who shall control. 
Sometimes it will be one element and sometimes 
another, with consequent educational chaos. 

The board at best is an unsatisfactory thing, 
for it is sure to be mediocre in its action, no mat- 
ter if individual members are able. Whatever 
is done has to be “consensus of opinion” and this 
is not wisdom but compromise and adjustment 
of opinions, an elimination of the most progres- 
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sive things. But American opinion just now is 
such that we can scarcely expect legislatures to 
grant cone man the authority that is necessary 
to carry forward the educational work of the 
state in an efficient manner. The public would 
rather trust its affairs to a mediocre board than 
to put them into the hands of a single executive 
and jeader, though the latter might easily prove 
ten times as effective. The worst thing that 
can be said about democracy is that in its practi- 
ca! workings it does not seek, or even welcome, 
efficiency in its public affairs. To muddle along 
in a “so-so” fashion is the actual practice, and 
it must be cheap as well as inefficient. 

When such a board exists, it should choose 
the chief educational officer. But the person so 
selected wiil vary owing to the conditions from 
a political Jack-in-the-bex type of secretary up 
to a high-class, high-minded man worthy to be 
commissioner of education in a great state. It 
will depend upon the ideals of the state and the 
status of practical politics. Such chance, it 
seems, we must take and make the best of it. 

After this preamble, let us formulate briefly 
answers to certain fundamental questions :— 

What is the function of a State Department of 
Education? 

Judging by the answers received from many 
of our leading educators in various types of edu- 
cational activity from all over the country, there 
is a consensus of opinion to the effect that the 
state should have a head to its educational sys- 
tem, and that this head should be the state de- 
partment of education. This department should 
direct public school effort throughout the state, 
at least it should have a large share in directing 
it. A state requires official leadership as much 
as a debating society needs a chairman or an 
army a commanding officer. One great purpose 
is to secure team work in educational affairs. 
This leadership is not merely formal, like the 
chairmaiship of a meeting. It must be vital 
leadership, and worthy leadership, not auto- 
cratic or dictatorial. If the leader is leader in 
name only that is by virtue of the fact that by 
some hook or crook he has been elevated to high 
position without a sufficient background of 
training and experience and without sufficient 
native ability, including adjustability. 

The following statements as to the function 
of such a department are chosen from letters 
sent to the committee, and quoted with ap- 
proval :— 

1. To interpret the educational statutes and 
act as an executive agency for the carrying out 
of existing education statutes. 

2. To exercise leadership through the school 
system of the state; to unify, guide and inspire: 
to give publicity and to study the educational 
problems of the state scientifically. 

3. To develop an adequate program of pub- 
lic education through the securing of suitable 
legislation. 

4. To focus the attention of the public on the 
educational problems of the state; to secure co- 


operation of organizattons other than educa- 
tional; to shape public opinion along lines of 
progressive education. 

5. To collect, interpret and give publicity to 
statistical data of an educational sort, and to 
make surveys where needed in the state. 

6. To serve (referring to the head of the de- 
partment) as members of the various educa- 
tional boards, 
regents. 

(Note—Such membership should not exhaust 
the duties and responsibilities of the chief edu- 
cational officer in his relationship to the institu- 
tions.) 

Why do not such departments function better 
than they ordinarily function in practice? 

There is beyond question a belief among our 
leading educators that such departments do not 
function as they should. It is questionable 
whether such departments, taken by and large, 
reach an efficiency of more than twenty-five on 
a scale of 100. Why is it? Here are some of 
the answers that were sent to the committee :— 

1. Lack of money. 

2. Lack of a competent chief, or head, in- 
cluding lack of vision, training, experience, force, 
executive ability. 

3. Lack of legal authority. 

4. Lack of public co-operation. 

5. Lack of educational ideals in selecting as- 
sistants. 

6: Interference by the political forces of the 
State. 

7. Jealousy on the part of petty schoolmen, 
—readiness to throw sand in the gearing when- 
ever possible. There is much educational 
sabotage of this sort in many of our states. 

8. Interference by private school interests of 
one sort and another. The more success the 
public schools meet with the harder for private 
schools to exist. 

9. Interference by conflicting or rival organi- 
zations. 

10. Interference on the part of the industrial 
interests, and the farming interests. 

What should be the size of a department in a 
state having approximately a population of 
2,500,000 in order to function properly? 

The opinion seems to be fairly general that in 
such a state, indeed in any state, the minimum 
number of members should be about forty. Eight 
or ten of these, at least, should be persons who 
could in the general educational market com- 
mand a salary of from $6,000 to $7,500 a year. 
These experienced, highly-trained and capable 
persons would constitute the heads of depart- 
ments, and the number of such heads will depend 
on the types of activity to be supervised and 
guided. 

It would certainly include: (a) teacher train- 
ing; (b) high schools; (c) graded elementary; 
(d) ungraded, semi-graded and rural; (e) sub- 
normal; (f) school buildings and grounds; (g) 
physical training and in the broader _ sense, 
health; (h) libraries and library reading; (i) 


such as university and normal 
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Statistics and their interpretation. This list is 
not exhaustive, some of these may at times be 
combined. 

A word of caution. A department should not 
be pigeon-holed off to such an extent that they 
become narrow and isolated from one another. 
They should be parts of the orchestra, or if you 
prefer, team workers like the properly trained 
football team. 

The salaries paid to the remaining members 
of the staff should be at least three times the 
amount paid in the average city grades. There 
should be about a dozen stenographers and per- 
sons filling clerical positions. It is not assumed 
in this statement that the department will un- 
dertake any activities other than those directly 
connected with the supervision and leadership in 
public schools. The sort of activities that are 
grouped together in the State of New York we 
are not here considering. 

What should be the relation of the head of the 
department to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing? 

The answer is that he should be a member of 
all boards having to do with public education 
such as the state university and state normal 
schools, and that in addition to his function as 
a board member he should be expected to have 
large influence in shaping courses of study for 
the training of teachers and should determine 
all matters of accrediting high school graduates 
to the higher institutions of learning. For uni- 
versities to determine the qualifications of high 
school graduates for entrance to such institutions 
is illogical and unfortunate, and has a constant 
tendency to divert high school training into mere 
preparation for college. 
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There is a general desire among thoughtful 
friends of public schools to put education on a 
basis of organization and finances commen- 
surate with its importance to the state. But 
this can only be done by creating some such de- 
partment as has just been indicated. We could 
expect real educational leaders from such a 
group, provided they were not harassed by petty 
schoolmen and petty politicians—a pretty large 
proviso. 

Shall we have men and women of the highest 
training and ideals managing our state educa- 
tional aftairs, or shall it be confusion worse con- 
founded by having mediocre men and women 
scrap it out owing to the claims of various isms, 
critics, financial interests, and occupations? 
Whiie we hope for the best it is very certain 
that we shall have to fight from now on to pre- 
serve atid to make more efficient our school sys- 
tems. Good people are so incredulous about the 
evil intentions or stupidity of anyone that they 
may not wake up to lock the barn until after the 
horse is stolen. 

Firally, let it be said the head of the school 
system—State Superintendent, Commissioner 
of Education, by whatever name known 
—should be the executive officer of the 
board, and be it said let us hope without offense, 
the brains of the board in everything that per- 
tains to the professional side of the work of the 
department. Again, this can be true only when 
the man is worthy to assume such leadership. 
Such a leader will bide his time when cocky and 
opinionated members grow too officious. He 
will not foolishly take offense and openly resent 
the ebullition of  self-important medioc- 
rity. 


Pe 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem, may his tribe increase, 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in his room he said: 

What writest thou? The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered: The names of those who love the Lord! 
And is mine one? said Abou. Nay, not so, 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said: I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men. 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


—Leigh Hunt. 
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FINANCIAL NEEDS OF RURAL EDUCATION 


BY ARTHUR M. HYDE 


Governor of the State of Missouri 


Imagine the doors of all the schools of the 
world closed today to remain closed. In ten 
years the world would be one-fourth illiterate ; 
in twenty years one-half illiterate, and any 
form of civilization would be endangered; in 
thirty years the world would be chaotic, and in 
forty years the night of the Middle Ages would 
have settled upon us. The world and its civili- 
zation—all that has been won by centuries of 
struggle—is separated from the abyss of savag- 
ery only by forty or fifty years of education. 

The greatest problem of education is the 
problem of rural education. Soon after coming 
into office I made a study of the conditions in 
rural Missouri. The schools of the towns and 
cities in Missouri are, generally speaking, very 
creditable to the State of Missouri. I was 
amazed to find that country boys and girls got 
on an average 121.6 days of schooling a year, 
whereas their city brothers and sisters got 171.5 
-days a year. That the boy of the town and city 
got fifty days more schooling than the boy of 
the country. I was amazed to find that eighty 
per cent. of the university graduates, of the 
graduates of our state teachers’ colleges, of the 
holders of first-grade teachers’ certificates were 
teaching in the towns and cities, and that eighty 
per cent. of the third and fourth grade certiti- 
cate holders were teaching in the country. In 
the town they have grade schools, kindergar- 
tens, high schools, vocational training. In the 
country they have the one-room schoolhouse, 
‘which goes no higher than the eighth grade, and 
has to alternate its grades to go that high. 

i found that a city taxed all of the property 
of all the people in the whole city, in order that 
every child, rich or poor, living in the confines ot 

‘this city should have an equal educational op- 
portunity. I found that Kansas City, with 325,- 
000 pecple, that St. Louis with 800,000 people, 
taxed the property of the whole population in 
order that every one might bear equally the 
burden of taxation, to give to every child within 
the city limits an equal educational opportunity. 

I found also that in Missouri there are 8,836 
rural school districts. Under the Missouri Con- 
stitution the Board of Directors of a school dis- 
trict can levy forty cents taxes on one hundred 
dollars without any vote of the people. If the 
people of the district permit it, by a direct vote 
authorizing it, the Board of Directors of a school 
district can tax them sixty-five cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. Under the guise of economy of 
state affairs former administrations of Missouri 
had assessed farm land and farm property at 
from twenty to forty per cent. of its real value. 
The farmer, therefore, could use only from 
twenty to forty per cent. of the value of his 
own land as a basis for levying taxes for the 
Support of his own schools. 


Let us assume that the maximum of sixty-five 
cents was levied, in every case. There were 852 
school districts in Missouri which under the old 
system couldn’t raise by local taxation more 
than $195 a vear to support their school system. 
There were 868 more districts under the old 
system that could not raise $260 a year to sup- 
port their school system. And out of the total 
8,836 rural districts in Missouri more than sixty 
per cent.—5,511 to be exact—were unable to 
raise by local taxation as much as $520 a year. 

The average rural school district has less 
than 200 people in it. Let’s see what it would 
mean to St. Louis if the school system of that 
city were on the same basis as it is in the aver- 
age rural county. St. Louis has a magnificent 
system of schools, one of which it is proud, con- 
sisting of its grade schools, its high schools, its 
vocational training opportunities, and why? Be- 
cause St. Louis taxes as one school district the 
property of 800,000 people, all in one district. To 
place St. Louis on the same plane as a rutal 
county divide St. Louis into school districts of 
200 people. That would give St. Louis not one 
district but 4,000. Instead of the magnificent 
system of schools St. Louis now has, there would 
be 4,006 one-room schools, 4,000 school boards, 
4,000 independent teachers. Instead of great 
school buildings with laboratories and libraries, 
give to St. Louis the one-room schoolhouse, with 
its scanty curriculum, its poverty of equipment, 
and I venture the assertion that St. Louis would 
be little better than a whistling station inside of 
ten years. People would not live there; they 
would go as so many farmers have done, to some 
place with better facilities for the education of 
their chiidren. 

The problem of the rural school is two-fold. 
First, how to finance better schools in the pres- 
ent districts; second, how to induce consolida- 
tion of districts and finance the vastly improved 
consolidated schools. We have attempted an 
answer to this problem in two ways in Missouri. 
First, we put property in the state for taxation 
upon the assessment bocks at as nearly what it 
is worth as we know how. Why was that 
necessary? First, because it takes money to 
build and maintain a school. Second, because 
with fractional valuation of farm land, there 
were 5,511 school districts which were assessed 
at $80,000 or less, and which at the highest rate 
of taxation permitted by the Constitution 
couldn’t raise more than $520 per year to support 
their schools; and third, because an_ efficient 
school cannot be maintained upon $520 per year. 
Consequently, the only thing that could be done 
was to raise the valuation of the land and other 
property so that the rate permitted by the Con- 
stitution would raise more money if the people 
wanted to raise it, and so voted. 
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The farmers of Missouri want their children 
to have the very best education that it is possible 
to give them. The statistics prove it because 


_ eighty-one per cent. of the school districts of the 
. State voluntarily voted for the maximum levy 
permitted by the Constitution for school pur- 


poses. When I think of the country boy or girl, 
trudging his mile or two to school through the 
mud and dust of spring and fall and the snow 
drifts of winter, trying to get an education in 
the one-room school that stops at the eighth 
grade, taught by a perfectly noble person, but 
one whose training entitles him only to a third 
or fourth grade certificate; trying to compete in 
the race of life on fifty days less schooling per 
year, in a school equipped perhaps with an old 
battered globe, a tattered map, but with no 
library and no laboratory, trying to compete in 
the race of life with his city brother and sister, 
with their specialized departments and their 
great equipment—when I think about the coun- 
try boy and girl trying to compete under these 
unequal conditions, then I feel that it is a won- 
der, nay more, it is a marvel that out of the 
country have come so many of the worid’s great 
leaders. 

Don’t imagine that the change in assessed 
vaiues was accomplished without ajar. The 
politician got busy and set up a howl that we 
were raising taxes on the farmers. The county 
courts and local school boards seized upon the 
increased valuation to levy much needed rev- 
enues for improvements. The farmers became 
alarmed because they did nct understand, and we 
heard from them in tones that were mistaken 
but by no means uncertain. You see the farmers 
had for years been fed upon false political 
propaganda. They have been educated to be- 
lieve that the cities should pay practically all the 
taxes, and that they were saving on taxation by 
having their lands assessed at a small fraction of 
their value. They were saving a few pennies on 
taxation, but the voice which loudly proclaimed 
the pennies saved was silent as to why they 
could not maintain their schools. The hands 
which held out to the farmers a few cents saved 
in taxation were choking back their holiest as- 
pirations for an. education and a fair chance in 
life for their own boys and girls. 

The fight is not yet over in Missouri. The 
farmers are beginning to understand. I have 
faith that when they do understand they will 
approve. They tell us that it means our politi- 
cal ruin. But I am going to be Governor three 
years more in Missouri, and during those three 
years the kiddies of the farm are going to get a 
square deal. I want to know if there is a 
square-toed, up-standing, hard-hitting Republi- 
can or Democrat farmer in Missouri who wiil 
trade off his kiddies’ chance for an education for 
a few cents per acre of taxes. 

We did another thing in Missouri. A coun- 
cil of the leading educators of Missouri met to 
tell me what was the matter and what ought to 
be done about it. That council, backed by State 
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Superintendent Baker, produced the County 
Unit Bill. I put every ounce of pressure I had 
behind it, and it finally passed. 

lf there were nothing better to take its place, 
I would join in the defence of the one-room 
school. But there is something better. It is 
the consolidated school. The consolidated 
school brings to the country, out where the farm 
boys and girls can get it, the blessing of eight 
grades of schooling, plus four years of high 
school. It gives to the boys and girls of | the 
country equal opportunity, because it gives them 
a chance for an equal education with their city 
brothers and sisters. And this, my friends, is. 
what the County Unit means, because it facili- 
tates consolidation of schools and equalizes edu- 
cational opportunity. 

I had the figures the other day from Lafayette 
county. The superintendent had put out a 
sheet which showed that in Lafayette county 
they haa levied a tax in the various districts 
running from five cents as a minimum to sixty- 
five cents as a maximum in the country, and $1.50 
as a maximum in the city. The County Unit 
means that there will be nobody “sneaking by” 
on a nickel for schools. The County Unit also 
means there will be nobody getting penalized 
because he believes in good schools. The 
County Unit system of schools will facilitate 
consolidation of rural schools, and the construc- 
tion of rural high schools. The County Unit 
means that all the property of all the residents 
within the jurisdiction shall be taxed equally in 
order to give every child within that jurisdiction 
the same identical opportunity for an education. 
That is all it does mean. 

A noted American, Roger Babson, was visiting 
the President of the Argentine Republic, who 
remarked that South America was_ richer in 
natural resources, in forest and water, mineral 
and mine, than North America, and then asked 


Roger Babson why it was that North America 


had developed so much more than South Amer- 
ica, although South America was naturally the 
richer. Mr. Babson, as guest, did not answer. 
The President answered his own question, and 
the answer was this: “North America has de- 
veloped more because the Spaniard came to 
South America in quest of gold; the pilgrim 
came to North America in quest of God.” 

Fifty years ago Missouri was as great as her 
peopie, and no greater. Today Missouri is as 
great as her people, and no greater. Fifty 
years from now Missouri will still be of the 
same size as her people. Fifty years ago Mis- 
souri was richer in mineral resources than she is 
today; fiftv years hence Missouri will be less 
rich in mineral resources than she is today. Not 
in mineral resources, and not in hogs, not 1m 
terms of material wealth will the greatness of a 
people be measured; Missouri will be measured 
in terms of the greatness of her people, and her 
people will be gauged, first, by their morality; 
second, by their education; and third and lastly, 
by their possessions. 
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The state administration has put its feet in a 
pathway, the end of which is a bigger and better 
Missouri, because it means a bigger and more 
holy and better educated people in the next gen- 
eration than we have in this. Did you ever stop 
to think what it is that makes America? Are 
you one of the people who believes that America 
is nothing more than scope of territory and a 
spot upon the map? Are you one of those who 
believes that America is nothing more than its 
Constitution and a set of laws that limit and 
define the rights of common men? Are you one 
of those who believes that America is a sort of 
social experiment station, a human biographical 
laboratory, wherein are weighed and calipered 
the rights of class and mass? America is all of 
these things, but America is more than the sum 
total of these things. If you seek for the com- 
mencement of Americanism and of America, 
you must go back through Abraham Lincoln, on 
his knees on the floor of the White House; back 
through George Washington on his knees in the 
bitter snow of Valley Forge; back across the 
ocean to the French Revolution and to the 
Magna Carta, that great charter of human 
liberty, wrung from an obstinate and despotic 
crown at Runnymede; back further to that old 
cross upon the hill of a Skull, whereon hung the 
Man who first taught mankind liberty and 
brotherhood, when he taught all men to say 
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that basic term of human brotherhood, “Our 
Father.” Taking their aspiration and their in- 
spiration from Him, there has struggled down 
through the ages a long, long caravan of men, 
bearing at their head the torchlight of human 
liberty. There has struggled up the long trail 
of centuries an unnumbered and innumerable 
host of men who fought upon thousands of bat- 
tlefields, who pushed ever forward the torchlight 
of human brotherhood, justice, and liberty, until 
at last that torchlight was transferred to our 
shores, to be caught up by a Washington, a 
Hamilton, a Jefferson, till America has become 
the hope of the world today! 

It was the men who founded your Govern- 
ment, who first set it down in black and white: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” I stand here tonight 
proud of the fact that during the last year the 
State of Missouri was able to give to the com- 
mon schools of the country and of the city, 
$1,142,000 more of state money than they ever 
had in their history before. I am proud of the 
fact, if they needed the money, that the school 
boards of our state have dared to raise seven 
and one-half million more than the schools ever 
had from that source in their history be- 
fore. 


NO TOWN TOO SMALL FOR COMMUNITY DRAMA 


BY BERTRAND BROWN 


New York City 


Within a very few years people have awak- 
ened to a realization that drama belongs not to 
a little group of professionals but to everybody. 
Communities of every size are discovering that 
plays aud pageants not only develop the powers 
of self-expression, but build up a bigger and bet- 
ter community life. No town or school is too 
small to have a dramatic troupe of its own and 
no troupe is too amateur to put on worth-while 
productions. It is merely a question of learning 
how to make the most of available ma- 
terial. 

Are you planning a community celebration or 
a holiday pageant? Are you going to put on a 
play or an operetta at the county fair this year 
or at the Chautauqua? Are you trying to find 
a play suited to the varied talents and varied 
ages of a one-room school? Are you faced with 


the problem of converting that bare platform in 
your town hall or school into a stage? You 
will find help in dealing with any one of these 
problems and with many another in a little book 
called “Community Drama” published by Com- 
munity Service, 315 Fourth avenue, New York. 
This book contains practical suggestions for di- 
recting amateur productions of plays and 
pageants, for making costumes and for securing 
effective staging and lighting with little ex- 
pense. Furthermore, it is based on actual ex- 
periences in towns and cities all over the coun- 
try. The appendix includes directions for pro- 
ducing a simple pageant, and lists of plays suit- 
able for many needs—for .churches, parish 
houses, schools and Sunday schools; one-act 
plays; plays for children; and pageants and 
masques, 


a 


The chief purpose of higher education is to build up the waste places in human personali- 


ties—Guy Potter Benton, President, University of the Philippines, 
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THE OPEN MIND 


7% BY OSCAR M, MEHUS 


State Normal School, Mayville, North Dakota 


We are by nature conservative. We dislike 
changes. We shy at new gates. New things go 
against our grain. Many of us are like the man 
who would not look at the new moon out of re- 
spect for that “ancient institution,” the old 
moon. 

In the Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 
Dean Davenport mentions that a valuable cart 
was allowed to rot on a certain South Ameri- 
can estate for the simple reason that the native 
laborers refused to use it because it did not 
squeak iike their old wooden carts. But it is 
not only in South America that people are afraid 
of new “squeaks,” for right in our own country 
we have an abundance of illustrative material 
to draw from. 

Jefferson was hated and berated for main- 
taining that something might be made out of 
the country west of the Mississippi River. 
Almost every engineer in the country called 
Westinghouse a fool because he insisted that his 
air brake could stop a train with wind. 

Parmentier was called a pig because he as- 
serted that potatoes were fit for human beings. 
There is a famous cartoon of Napoleon in the 
nursery beside the cradle of his son and heir, 
the King of Rome. The emperor is squeezing 
the juice of a beet into the mouth of the infant 
king and saying: “Suck, dear, suck! Your father 
says ’tis sugar!” The people who first tried to 
tell us there was such a thing as beet sugar had 
a rather discouraging time of it. 

Bathing in a tub, as late as 1842, was con- 
demned as a corrupting luxury, and was de- 
nounced by the medical fraternity. William 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood, enjoyed a lucrative practice before he an- 
nounced his discovery, but thereafter he was 
called “crack-brained” and trade fell off. The 
Bavarian Royal College of Physicians claimed 
that railroads would ruin the health of the peo- 
ple because the rapid motion would give the 
travelers brain disease. 

The Royal Society of England did not con- 
sider Benjamin Franklin’s account of his experi- 
ments in electricity of sufficient importance to 
be printed in the Society’s Transactions. Luigi 
Galvani, who experimented on frogs and dis- 
covered galvanic electricity, was ridiculed as the 
“frog’s dancing master.” George Ohm, formu- 
lator of a basic method of measuring electricity, 
was thought to be crazy. 

Daguerre, inventor of the daguerreotype, was 
put in an asylum for saying that he could trans- 
fer the iikeness of human beings to a “tin plate.” 
Professor Lovering of Harvard demonstrated 
mathematically the impossibility of telegraph- 
ing 3,000 miles under the ocean, and _ several 
scientists also proved that the long range gun 
was an impossibility at the very time that Paris 
was being bombarded. 


Aristotle. 


in 1828 the School Board of Lancaster, Ohio, 
refused to permit the schoolhouse to be used 
for the discussion of the question as to whether 
railroads were practical or not, and the matter 
was recently called to mind by an old document 
that reads in part as follows: “You are welcome 
to use the schoolhouse to debate all proper ques- 
tions in, but such things as railroads and tele- 
graphs are impossibilities and rank infidelity, 
There is nothing in the word of God about 
them. If God has designed that his intelligent 
creatures should travel.at the frightful speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, by steam, he would have 
clearly foretold through his holy prophets. It 
is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls down 
to hell.” 

In the July 19, 1919, issue of the Literary 
Digest in an article on “Scientific Orthodoxy” 
we find the following: “The blind following of 
leadership is a human trait—it is confined to ne 
particular era, land, or class. We find it among 
politicians as well as among theologians; and 
it is not strange that it should appear also in the 
field of science.” In The General Science Quar- 


terly (Salem, Mass., May,) Professor John F. 


Woodhull of Teachers College, New York, re- 
minds us that if the word “orthodoxy” had its 
original meaiing of “correct thinking,” the two 
words scientific orthodoxy would not be in- 
congruous. But by usage the word orthodox 
has come to designate, not one who thinks cor- 
rectly, but one who does not think at all; one whe 
rests upon the authority of some one else; one 
who is a sheep. With this idea everything 
scientific is at variance, yet history shows that 
it is quite as prevalent among scientists as 
among theologians, or artists, or musicians. 
Professor Woodhull goes on to say in sub- 
stance :-— 

“Galileo’s bitterest enemies were his associates 
in science upon the faculty of the University of 
Pisa. With them orthodoxy meant following 
To such persons Galileo was a dan- 
gerous ieretic because he proposed to test some 
of the conclusions of Aristotle. For example, 
when Galileo proposed to drop two weights 
from the top of the leaning town of Pisa to test 
the doctrine of Aristotle that the heavier one 
weuld fall faster than the light one, the ortho- 
dox were violently opposed to having any facts 
brought to light which might discredit Aristotle 
and jeopardize their own prestige. 

“Even before the days of Aristotle it had been 
proved that the earth revolves around the sun. 
But Aristotle. who was wise in most respects, 
chose in this matter to be foolish, and main- 
tained that the sun revolved about the earth. 
Copernicus, Galileo, and others preferred to be 
right rather than to be orthodox and determined 
to let a truth which had been established for 
two thousand years shine into the world 
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through them. For this ‘siti of unbelief’ in 
Aristotle, Copernicus escaped burtiing at the 
stake only by dying prematurely atid Galileo 
suffered worse than death. . . . 

“During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury more than thirty ‘heretics’ brought forward 
evidence of the truth of the evolutionary theory. 
Chief among these was Charles Darwin, who 
gave what is now considered a complete and all- 
convincing demonstration. Cuvier in France, 
however, had opposed this doctrine. When 
therefore, Mr. Darwin, near the close of his life, 
was proposed for membership in the French 
Academy, more than two-thirds of the members 
voted against him on the ground that ‘Mr. Dar- 
win’s writings are not science, but a mass of as- 
sertions and absolutely gratuitous hypotheses, 
often evidently fallacious. This kind of publi- 
cation and these theories are a bad example, 
which a body that respects itself can not en- 
courage.’ Already Darwin had been elected to 
more than seventy scientific societies in every 
civilized country. The French Academy was 
largely composed of the followers of Cuvier. A 
very few years later the same academy elected 
Darwin to membership. Since meanwhile he 
had not changed, orthodoxy must have changed. 

“Among scientists, as among the rest of man- 
kind, the ninety and nine follow like sheep the 
authority of a master. Is it altogether honest to 
claim that we give the Doctor’s degree as a 
prize for original research when candidates are 
led to think that the best way to pass the ex- 


aminations of ptofessors is to get of to their 
idiosyncrasies and loyally subscribe to their 
particuliar hobbies? It would appear that the 
great business of a university is not to spread 
light, but to foster and protect orthodoxy. To 


this end its facultigs are devoted to ‘putting up 
the bars.’” 


Lowell expresse 
says :— 


my sentiments when he 


“And I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for the verdict the mob has in store, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower.” 

In the educational field we find men and 
women who are more bent on following ortho- 
dox ideas than in trying out new methods. To 
them all new things are pure “fads” and of 
course ot to be tried out by such sensible (?) 
people as they are. The old methods are good 
enough. New devices are simply put forth by 
someone who wants notoriety. Mental meas- 
urements, educational tests, and all these other 
new fangled notions are simply bosh as far as 
they are concerned. 

1 am not saying that we should accept every- 
thing simpiy because it is new, but I am asking 
that we approach modern movements and mod- 
ern problems with an open mind. Let our 
motto be :— 

“Prove all things; cleave to that which is 
good.” 


a 


, AND PRAY 


BY GAY MCNITT 


Said Farmer Jones in a whining tone 
‘To his good old neighbor Gray: 

“T’ve worn my knees through to the bone, 
But it ain’t no use to pray. 


“Your corn looks twice as good as mine, 
Though you don’t pretend to be 
A shining light in the church to shine, 


- An’ tell salvation’s free. 


“I've prayed to the Lord a thousand times 
For to make that ’ere corn grow, 

And why your’n beats it so, and climbs, 
I'd give a great deal to know.” 


Said Farmer Gray to his neighbor Jones 
In his easy, quiet way: 

“When prayers get mixed with lazy bones 
They don’t make farming pay. 


“Your weeds I notice are good and tall 

In spite of all your prayers. 

You may pray for corn till the heavens fall, 
If you don’t dig up the tares. 


“TI mix my prayers with a little toil . 
Along in every row. 


And IT work this mixture into the soil 
Quite vig’rous with a hoe. 


“An’ I’ve discovered, though still in sin 

As sure as you are born, : 
This kind of compost well worked in 

Makes pretty decent corn. 


“So while I’m praying I use my hoe i> 
And do my level best 

To keep down the weeds along each row 

An’ the Lord He does the rest. 


“It’s well to pray, both night and morn, 
As every farmer knows, 

But the place to pray for thrifty corn 
Is right between the rows. 


“You must use your hands while praying though, 
If answer you would get, 

For prayer-worn knees and a rusty hoe 
Never raised a big crop yet. 


“And so I believe, my good old friend, 

If you mean to win the day 

You must plow your corn to the very end 
And hoe as well as pray.” 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


- BENJAMIN L. D’OOGE, dean of Latin de- 
partment, Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, has the scholarly equipment equal to any 
University professorship and few University 
professors have had the success in the making 
of Latin textbooks that Dr. D’Ooge has. 


FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, former presi- 
dent of Tufts College, is one of the ablest 
speakers on “The Public School, the Corner- 
stone of American Life.” He has the true ring 
every time and every where. He emphasizes 
brilliantly the fact that everything that weakens 
the public schools is a blow at the vitals of the 
Republic. “The ideal of American citizenship 
should be that of putting every ounce of energy 
we can behind our splendid country instead of 
wondering what we can get out of it. The man 
we honor most is he who has done most of ser- 
vice to the community and sought nothing in 
return. Within a few years we have arrived 
at a new conception of the United States in the 
family of nations.” 


P. W. HORN, superintendent of American 
schools, City of Mexico, long superintendent, 
Houston, Texas, has just published his survey 
of the city of El Paso, Texas, a survey made 
before going to the City of Mexico. It is one of 
the sane and illuminating surveys. Like every- 
thing Mr. Horn does it is genuinely humanitarian 
views the schools from the standpoint of com- 
munity and public service on the one hand and 
of high efficiency in school activities. He calls 
attention to the fact that the city practically 
doubled its population in ten years. In the school 
year 1920-21 the school population increased 10 
per cent. All this magnified the problems of the 
city, and the schools met the situation exceed- 
ingly well. It is a fine report which Mr. Horn 
makes for El Paso. 

H. BREWSTER WILLIS, superintendent of 
Middlesex County, N. J., is one of the eminent 
leaders in county supervision in the state as 
was in evidence at the New Jersey dinner at 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, at the time of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. It was the sixth 
annual dinner of the New Jersey educators in 
connection with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, and to make the occasion 
complimentary to Mr. Willis was a very high 
honor, one that was certainly deserved. That 
which lent a special charm to the occasion was 
the toastmastership of Dr. Charles S. Chapin, 
president of the State Normal School of Mont- 
clair, and the address by State Superintendent 
Dr. John Enright. 

F. W. BALLOU, superintendent, Washington, 
D. C., has made great strides in leadership under 
the serious handicaps of the educational organi- 
zation of the District. Dr. Ballou has the per- 
sonality and educational equipment scholasti- 
cally: and professionally needed by the one Ameri- 
can city that is everyone’s city. If Senator Capper 
and the rest of the District committee are able 


to give Dr. Ballou the freedom and support 
to which he is entitled he will give Washington 
one of the best school systems in the world. 


W. CARSON RYAN, professor of education, 
Swarthmore College, is continuing his Saturday 
articles in the New York Evening Post, a ser- 
vice for which he is eminently fitted. He is a 
journalist by instinct and an educator by train- 
ing. It was a great professional loss when the 
New York Evening Post reduced its weekly 
education page, but it is eminently fortunate that 
Professor Ryan is retained for a weekly letter, 
In one of Mr. Ryan’s recent letters to the Even- 
ing Post he makes an heroic defence of the 


Smith-Hughes law, giving facts and figures in 
abundance. 


WILLIAM B. OWEN, president of the Chi- 
cago Normal College, has demonstrated rare 
ability in making a professional institution that 
balances the academic and the professional 
phases of teacher preparation exceptionally 
well. He magnifies equally economic efficiency 
through technique and professional devotion. 
Personally Dr. Owen is broadly scholarly and a 
master of administrative detail. He is always 
clear headed, genuinely honest, and commands 
both respect and admiration as a leader in pro- 
fessionai thinking. 


F. E. CLERK, superintendent, Winchester, 
Virginia, not only has one of the most interest- 
ing opportunities in the United States but has 
had ane of the most interesting series of experi- 
ences. Upon graduation from Yale University 
he went to China for three years, serving in the 
office of the American Legation. Returned to 
this country on a six-weeks voyage with Wil- 
liam H. Taft and party. Taught in Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, while studying at Clark University 
and at Arlington while doing graduate work at 
Harvard. He has been assistant superintendent 
at Seattle and at Cleveland before entering upon 
his highly interesting work at Winchester, Vir- 


ginia. 


CLARENCE C. BIRCHARD, publisher of 
music, is an institution. No one else has built 
up such an extensive business in music without 
creating disturbing rivalries. He has the genius 
to publish what everyone needs and wants 
which no one else publishes. There are music 
leaders who have published good songs and 
have had a good sale for them, primarily 
through their own use of them, making a market 
that continues, but Mr. Birchard never appears 
on any platform to speak or sing, never leads 
singing, is connected with no musical institution, 
is never an officer in any musical organization, 
never appears to care who are elected to office in 
any organization. We have watched Birchard’s 
success admiringly for many years and we see 
his books everywhere, and he is in action no- 
where—Clarence Birchard is surely an institu- 
tion. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


27. “Who’s Who on the Plantation” and “The 
Romance of the Sugar Industry” are two head- 
ings for community vocational training in 
Hawaii. They are taken from a plan written 
by Dr. William A. Tate, Lahaina. In answering 
_questions asked by Superintendent Vaughan 
MacCaughey as to the greatest and most im- 
portant single need in the public school system, 
Dr. Tate wrote: “The utilization of our commun- 
ity resources for vocational training. In _ this 
matter | feel sure we are not getting results 
comparable with our opportunity and our edu- 
cational resources. Here in Lahaina we have a 
large plantation, a pineapple ranch, a modern 
up-to-date cannery, a fine well-equipped hospi- 
tal. A laboratory for vocational education is 
here provided free of cost to the Department of 
Public Instruction. Yet it all remains unutilized. 
It is a common complaint that the younger 
generation does not want to do _ plantation 
work. We in a measure are responsible for 
this. Unless our children are impressed with 
the importance and value of occupations con- 
nected with our local industries, especially in 
early adolescence, we cannot hope to interest 
them later to any advantage.” 

28. “Protest Accuracy of History Textbooks” 
is a heading in a Minneapolis paper describing 
results of a report by a committee of Cincinnati 
teachers. This is a story that reads almost ex- 
actly as the story by a committee of twenty-one 
in New York City. For reports on the alleged 
pro-Britishism of American history texts write 
to Superintendent F. W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C., and District Superintendent Edward Man- 
del, Morris Building, Flushing, L. 1. 

29. Weekday religious instruction will be 


continued in Watertown, South Dakota.  In-. 


stead of having the instruction run all day from 
9 to 4, City Superintendent T. A. Harmon has 
suggested a uniform hour. For a time it looked 
as if this work must be given up because of an 
alleged conflict with the state education law. 
30. “School Boards Urged to Cut Teachers’ 
Pay” is a headline in Minnesota papers report- 
ing the Minnesota School Board Association 
meetings in St. Paul. Mind you, this is a high 
spet because it is a high spot danger. State- 
wide reduction of salaries in Minnesota means 
danger of state-wide reduction of salaries else- 
where. School board members, in view of the 
general depreciation which has taken place in 
agriculture and business throughout the coun- 
try and the ever-mounting tax rate, expressed 
the belief “that the teaching profession should 
materially assist in a general readjustment and 
that all boards insist on a substantial reduction 
of salaries from minimum salary established by 
the department of education in 1920.” Several 
hundred school officers were present. Several 
South Dakota counties have done the same 


thing. Of this tendency the Tyndall, South 
Dakota, Register says: “If we can get the same 
teachers at the reduction, that is very nice, but 
we for one do not believe in saving a little 
money on the cost of running the schools if it 
will cut down the efficiency of the work.” Why 
should teachers’ salaries stay up in your neigh- 
borhood ? 

31. Publicity for schools reported by the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association included: Ex- 
hibits ( by thirteen superintendents) ; newspa- 
per articles (24); speeches before citizen groups 
(16): school visiting (only 6) ; bulletins (6); so- 
cial centre and window displays (1); citizen 
committees (2); exhibitions of actual class work 
in the opera house (1); arti by teachers on 
school work in local paper (P¥ Which of these 
ways are you using? 

32. What of Tomorrow? A Pageant of 
Promise, was presented to the district conven- 
tion of teachers by the children of the Sioux 
City, Iowa, public schools. Perhaps you can 
secure a copy by writing to R. L. Hamilton, 
Board of Education building. Among the fea- 
tures were living pictures posed by school chil- 
dren to indicate America’s past. The five con- 
clusions of the court were: (1) Our trust in 
Young Year 1922. (2) Our faith in manhood and 
womanhood. (3) Our faith in the generations 
and ages yet to come. (4) Our faith in America. 
(5) Our faith in a republican government—“A 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” 

33. Goal books are used in the schools of 
Winnetka, Ill. There are language goals, arith- 
metic goals, etc. These goal books are sent 
home monthly so that parents can see them 
along with facts about absence, tardiness, etc. 
For proof that pupils work more carefully when 
they have the goal in each subject and in each 
part of each subject before them than when they 
have no such specific goal, address Superintend- 
ent C. W. Washburne. 

34. The Citizen and His Home is a course 
given in the eighth grade and required of all 
junior high school children in Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. It begins with the place of the home 
in the community, state and nation and such 
titles as nation building through home building, 
laws that safeguard the home, the city and coun- 
try home compared. Other divisions include 
the home in co-operation with the school, per- 
sonal and social ethics to be cultivated in the 
home, family budget, choosing a vocation, etc. 
For information write Superintendent O. C. 
Schwiering. 

35. A thirty-five-million-dollar school build- 
ing program is under way in Philadelphia, thir- 
teen months after Superintendent E. C. Broome 
took charge. This amount for Philadelphia is 
equivalent to over one hundred million dollars 
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for New York. In his survey report to the 
people of Philadelphia State Commissioner 
Finegan says that a complete program of eighty 
million dollars must be expected. At this rate 
what should your building program be? 

36. A city-wide search for advance steps and 
ideas by teachers is under way in Detroit. Any 
teacher who is making an experiment, changes 
in courses of study, or advance steps in winning 
parents or helping pupils is to be given definite 
recognition and public recognition, to count 
in the teacher’s marking and teward her college 
credits. The Detroit Journal of Education is 
going to print the high spots reported. In 
other words, Detroit is doing intensively what 
this department is doing for the schools of the 
country and what Who’s Who and Why in Edu- 
cation aims to do for more notable advance steps 
in all kinds of schools by all ranks of educators. 
For more details about the Detroit plan ask 
Superintendent Cody. 
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37. Who’s Who and Why in best elementary 
schools will be summarized so far as you send in 
the facts—regardless of your present position— 
in Who’s Who and Why in Education. The 
last issue had 1,800 sketches. There will be 
many more next time. The only test for a place 
in this directory is proof of advance steps taken. 
By no means are all of the most important ad- 
vance steps being taken by university presidents 
and city superintendents. One superintendent 
said recently: “Wherever a superintendent has 
done big things, he must have an able staff of 
teachers.” Do not be too modest. At least, do 
not interfere with your own promotion or with 
recognition of your schools. Unless your fact 
deserves a place it will not be printed. If it 
does deserve a place when lined up according 
to height with thousands of others, why should 


you not be in Who’s Who and Why in Educa- 
tion? 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE ARLO PLAN OF READING (Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass.) 

Oral reading and oral interpretation go hand 
in hand in this new series of books by Bertha B. 
and Ernest Cobb. “Clematis” and “Arlo,” the 
first two books of the series, are arranged to be 
read by pages, so that the pupil may read to a 
fixed point and then stop for class interpretation. 
Familiar words are chosen, the sentences are 
simple and direct, the paragraphs are brief, and 
the word pictures clear and distinct. One plot 
is continuous throughout each book, so that the 
interést may remain unbroken. The little 
booklet that accompanies the series contains 
many suggestions of practical value in the gen- 
eral teaching of reading. 

_ 

“CHILDHOOD” (424 West 24th Street, New York) 

This pleasing little magazine makes its modest 
bow in an exquisite blue dress, typical of the 


* daintiness and beauty of childhood. Mira Burr 


Edison, the editor, has put together a number of 
stories, poems and articles on childhood which 
show a rare knowledge of its needs and joys. 
The Children’s Play Camp, which it advertises, 
is for children from five to ten years old, and 
only ten will be taken, so that each little tot 
may receive home care. The Service Bureau is 
for those who are in contact with children. In- 
quiries may be sent regarding health, diet and 
guidance, and assistance can be given in the pur- 
chase of toys, games and clothing. All in all, 
this is one of the brightest and most child-loving 
monthlies we have seen. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 

This syllabus by Assistant Superintendent 
Charles H. Lake gives the plan of physical edu- 
cation to be followed in the first eight grades 


of the Cleveland schools. It (includes story 
plays, variety rhythm, active, quiet, and singing 
games for the first three grades; marching, free 
exercises, games, and folk dances for grades 
four to eight; athletic badge tests for both boys 
and girls of grades five to eight; and intra and 
interschool games for boys of the seventh and 
eighth grades. Like all the Cleveland plans the 
course is comprehensive and well-graded. 
THE MAKE-UP OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Every teacher and every publisher of  chil- 
dren’s books should read this fascinating study 
of the appearance of books which appeal most 
to the children by Professor Florence E. Bam- 
berger of Johns Hopkins University. She has 
analyzed the beloved “Peter Rabbit,” “Black 
Sambo” and other well-known children’s classics 
to discover which editions the little folks like 
best and why. 

The cover, the pictures, the very look of the 
page, the size and thickness of the volume may 
influence the child in his choice of a book. 
Librarians know this, but the schools have paid 
little heed to it as a factor entering into the 
reading problem. 

The experiment was carried on with children 
of the first three grades in five schools in dif- 
ferent cities. The bulletin describes the method 
in detail so that any teacher having access to 
different editions of books or even to different 
reading books could easily try it out with her 
class. 

Professor Bamberger finds that size is a fac- 
tor in book selection, about seven and one-half 
inches by five inches and one inch thick being 
the most acceptable. The children like bright 
colors, red, blue, and yellow being the favorites. 
Titles also influence selection. Pictures that 
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have story-telling qualities have a high attrac- 
tion. Children prefer a wide margin and few 
lines to a page. The word “reader” in the title 
exerts a negative influence (a hint for textbook 
makers). Adults appear to estimate children’s 
book preferences most inaccurately. All these 
interesting findings plead for open shelves in 
school and library, and for a more careful study 
of children’s preferences as a means for en- 
couraging the reading habit. 
RURAL PRIMARY GROUPS (University of Wiscon- 
sin) 

That the neighborhood should be made the 
nucleus for the organization of rural community 
work is the sensible argument set forth by 
Professor J. H. Kolb in this discussion. The 
factors holding these groups together are mail 
distribution, economic (dairies, etc.), nationality 
bonds, religious purposes, topography, educa- 
tional school districts, etc., and social purposes. 
Group names usually come from natural phe- 
nomena, hills, rivers, etc. ; although family names 
and the names of former residents are often 
used. 

Professor Kolb believes that the rural and vil- 
lage groups must federate; active neighbor- 
hood groups and the village centre should form 
a community; non-grouped areas should be or- 
ganized; and inter-community organization on 
the county basis is necessary for organization 
purposes. 

Practical results will be the consolidation of 
schools, self-elected farmers’ organizations, vil- 
lage commercial associations, the inclusion of 
every rural family in some church, and a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the ways and problems 
of country living on the part of welfare agencies ; 
remembering that while professional services 
are welcomed growth must spring from the 
heart of the primary group itself. 


SUGGESTED RULES FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
(Missouri) 

More and more the attention of educators is 
being turned toward those children who, either 
from defects of birth or inheritance, or from 
subsequent illness, are unable to keep up with 
more fortunate children in the race for kuowl- 
edge. 

Professor J. E. W. Wallin of Miami Univer- 
sity has prepared a set of rules for the special 
classes of Missouri which shows a wide and 
sympathetic understanding of the subject. 

He suggests that all the special classes in the 
large cities be placed under the supervision of 
one official who is an expert in the field of special 
education. He advocates placing these classes 
in centres for better grading, equipment, and in- 
struction. 

Teachers should have special training for the 
Particular line of work in which they are vitally 
interested and should be resourceful, adaptable, 
and able to get away from the routine methods 
of mass instruction. 

By the laws of Missouri enacted in 1921 


classes for special training must be provided for 
deaf, blind, feeble-minded, backward, crippled 
and speech-defective children, when there are 
ten or more of each type in a school district. 
—_o—— 
THE JAMES G. BLAINE DUPLICATE SCHOOL 
(Philadelphia) 

This school of sixteen hundred pupils is or- 
ganized on the duplicate plan, having _ thirty- 
seven classes in continuous session throughout 
the day. While twenty-six classes are engaged 
in academic instruction eleven classes are en- 
gaged in other activities in different rooms. 
Instruction in the grammar grades is 
departmental; in primary grades there is one 
teacher for each class. Sewing, printing, do- 
mestic science, shop work, and bookbinding are 
included in the program. The school extension 
work includes Americanization classes, an all- 
year playground, a community centre, a home 
and school association, nutrition work, and edu- 
cational guidance. 

Principal Edwin Y. Montanye claims that the 
duplicate plan concentrates preparation, effort 
and instruction, develops self-reliance, insures 
frequent change of activity, conserves the en- 
ergy of the pupils, maintains interest, makes 
mere constant use of the school plant, permits 
larger enrollment. In fact, it socializes the 
school. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS AND PLAY (Bureau of Educa- 
tion) 


Henry S. Curtis says so many sensible and 
suggestive things in his bulletin on playgrounds 
that it is hard to choose which to pass along. 

When the school year was of only four 
months’ duration intensive study was desirable, 
but with the lengthening of the school year it 
becomes necessary that the school shall make 
provision for all sides of the child’s nature. If 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the football 
fields of Eton, then Chateau-Thierry and Ar- 
gonne were won no less on the baseball fields of 
America. 

At the beginning of the war we were spend- 
ing ten cents per capita on the recreation of 
children, but during the war we spent nearly 
fifty dollars per capita on the recreation of our 
soldiers; and even then one-third of our young 
men were found not “fit to fight.” Since the 
war many states have adopted physical educa- 
tion laws, and there has been an enormous in- 
crease in outdoor athletics in colleges. 

All playgrounds should have trees. Indeed, a 
large tree with spreading branches may be made 
a pretty complete gymnasium in itself. 

Equipment, supplies, time for play, etc., are 
thoroughly discussed. The importance of 
proper supervision is stressed, and the necessity 
for establishing departments of physical train- 
ing in the normal schools is emphasized. The 
author shows a remarkably good grasp of the 
subject from both the scientific and practjcal 
viewpoints. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


376. High spot opportunity for a young man, 
college graduate, two or three years’ experience 
—$2,000-$2,400—for supervision of athletics in 
small town high school near New York plus one 
or two subjects, possibly history and civics. 
Write us. 

377. Citizens and alumni demand new high 
school for Greenwich, Conn. The Greenwich 
Press prints and supports the pleas and adds: 
“The school is no longer a matter of sentiment; 
it is a matter of urgent business. The board 
of estimate consists of men chosen for their 
business ability. The community looks to them, 
not for inhibition of community development, 
but, in the words of the Public Education As- 
sociation, for wise and far-sighted leadership.” 
For publicity matter, address J. Alden Twacht- 
man, president, Public Education Associa- 
tion. 

378. What subject matter is best for Eng- 
lish work? This question was recently an- 
swered for Magazine Engineering Education by 
a score of university and college presidents 
who are responsible for engineering courses. 
The question asked was: “Should the instruction 
in mathematics, English, etc. be given under the 
supervision of the engineering faculty or not?” 
“Do instructors in English lose caste in their 
own departments if they merely teach engineer- 
ing students?” Among the presidents who an- 
swered were M. L. Burton of University of 
Michigan and Roy Lyman Wilbur, Stanford 
University. High school teachers of all sub- 
jects will be interested in this symposium. When 
President Wilbur says that “the present depart- 
mental organization of universities needs to un- 
dergo a lot of hard knocks is too rigid, 
too pedantic and too full of personal equations” 
high school teachers and principals can profit- 
ably survey their own departmental segrega- 
tions. 

379. Average salaries in high schools are 
treated in City School Circular No. 7 (free), 
United States Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In small cities under 10,000 census, 
$1,520; 10,000, $1,738; 100,000, $1,847; over 100,- 
000, $2,484 (which is $100 less than the average 
elementary salary in New York). These aver- 
ages include, of course, beginning lower sal- 
aries and advanced higher ones. 

380. A social standard department is at work 
in Calumet, Mich., high school. Parents and 


. teachers combine to give instruction. 


381. The Black Hawk, high school student 
newspaper, of Davenport, Ia., was awarded first 
place for schools between 500-1,000 by the Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. Is your school 
competing? 

382. Future plans by junior high school 
seniors were recently polled by questionnaire in 


Lexington, Ky. Of 288 girl seniors, 111 planned 
to go to college. Of 199 boys who will com- 
plete high school 88 will go to col- 
lege. Of the 288 girls only 27 plan 
to teach. In the list published by Superintend- 
ent M. A. Cassidy in Lexington Herald not a 
boy planned to go into teaching. 

383. Three reasons for abandoning the jun- 
ior high in Fort Wayne, Ind., have been sent to 
us by Superintendent L. C. Ward. The first 
reason was “an evident decline on the part of 
children when they attempted the more vigor- 
ous work of the senior high. There was a sud- 
den increase in the number of failures and 4 


corresponding degeneracy in ability which 


corresponded so exactly with the organization of 
the junior high as to leave no doubt about where 
the fauit fay.” Superintendent Ward believes 
that the children of twelve, thirteen and four- 
teen cannot carry fifteen lines of activity. “Boys 
of twelve emphasized shop work to the ex- 
clusion of academics ; both boys and girls allowed 
typewriting to overshadow arithmetic. The 
‘full and rich’ curriculum produced a mental in- 
digestion.” The second reason was that the 
costs were too high. Superintendent Ward says 
he has never yet seen any quantitative study 
which shows that the junior high results in a 
higher standard of achievement than the older 
departmentalized seventh and eighth grades. He 
knows of no attendance studies which show any 
considerable increase in the “holding power” of 
the junior high, and says that no data exist “to 
show that the junior high has resulted in wiser 
choice of electives or of vocational choices on 
the part of children or their parents.” If the 
important aims of the school cannot be better 
reached by the junior high, he asks “why spend 
50 per cent. more money in these days when 
money for schools is hard to get?” In _ Fort 
Wayne the junior high costs from $90 to $110 
against $65 for the older type. “With a school 
system already bankrupt, no justifiable reasons 
seem to exist for adding $50,000 more to the cost 
of operation.” The third reason given is that 
in Fort Wayne public sentiment was against the 
sham pretenses of the junior high. “No one 
would have dared ask for further support unless 
abie to present overwhelming evidence of Junior 
High’s superiority. Such evidence was not 
available.” What proof, not opinion, have you 
that junior high is worth the extra cost? 

384. An observation beehive on high school 
grounds is to be used in Minden, Neb., to help 
teach bee keeping in the high school. Through 
high school students the neighborhood will be in- 
terested in raising honey. Each hive of hees 
while making 100 pounds of honey soon will in- 
crease by 50 per cent, the production in a half 
acre of land, 
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THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE OF ‘KINDER- 


GARTEN TRAINING 


BY ALMA F, KORENGEL 


Especially with the youth of our country is 
the restless tendency of the present day appar- 
ent. They are fleeting in their interests; un- 
stable in their endeavors; ready to follow first - 
this fad and then that; discontented with life 
before they have had opportunity to know it; 
forever following some will-o’-the-wisp, but 
seldom attaining that power which would make 
them alert, well-balanced men and women. 

There is nothing that can make life so in- 
tensely interesting,—that can so develop broad- 
mindedness, that can so fill one with a motive 
power, as to have a work which is so vital as to 
absorb one. Kindergarten training has in it all 
the elements which promote a young woman’s 
growth. It fulfills Spencer’s description of a 
training that best fits for self-preservation, for 
the obtainment of sustenance, for the discharge 
of parental duties, for the regulation of social 
and political conduct, and the enjoyment of 
nature, literature, and the fine arts. 

I would call attention particularly to the in- 
fluence of kindergarten training in character- 
building. First of all, such a training is a chal- 
lenge to a young girl’s womanliness. There may 
be some who contend that since holding the full 
privilege of citizenship we do not hold woman- 
liness as an ideal. But give the teen-aged girl an 
opportunity to choose between a profession that 
develops only the materialistic aspect of life and 
one that cultivates the finer instincts, and she 
will usualiy choose the latter. In the kinder- 
garten, through her very contact with the chil- 
dren, the girl gives expression to the elements 
of gentleness and tenderness which she may not 
at other times display. 

It is the cry of the age that the young girl is 
lacking in the spirit of responsibility. Here 
the influence of the kindergarten training is 
potent, for the student develops reliability. A 
group of young children is put in her care and 
because of their dependence upon her there is 
drawn out the instinct of protection. She must 
understand the right and wrong avenues of con- 
duct open to the children as well as to herself, 
and learn to make wise decisions for her own 
safety and the welfare of the little ones entrusted 
to her. A splendid experience this for the girl 
who later is to face the responsibility of mother- 


hood. She needs not only the practical knowl- 
edge as to how she can handle the child, but she 
must know how to train his moral nature as 
well. 

There is an outstanding vice oe 
medern society which can have no place in the 
atmosphere of the kindergarten. It is artifici- 
ality. in the very dress, speech and bearing of 
the ultra-modern girl we find artificiality. But 
let her experience the day-by-day association of 
little children, study their habits and manners, 
and soon the veneer and artifice must pass away. 
One cannot but be true to oneself when looking 
into the trusting eyes of the little child who of- 
fers his love and confidence. 

And there is a quality akin to Godliness that 
one finds in studying a little child. Here indeed 
is a far-reaching influence of the kindergarten 
training. The student is prepared to recognize 
spiritual values that before were beyond her 
vision. And surely there is more and more need 
of a display of faith and love in the intercourse 
of our young people. There is need for them to 
so fill their lives with the beauty of service that 
there will be no room for petty jealousy and 
envy. True happiness comes as we feel a real 
need for our service, and the conviction that we 
are in the right place to express it. Spencer 
says we must educate so that we may know how 
to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage 
to ourselves and others,—and thus learn to live 
completely. That is what the kindergarten 
training does. It fortifies one with a profession 
whose aim is service to “one of these little ones,” 
and thus it brings content. 

‘There are many who can attest the truth that 
life for them has been infinitely richer and more 
interesting; that they have a fuller appreciation 
of the beautiful in nature and in art; that they 
now know a measure of content not experienced 
before, since their capacities have been developed 
naturally through kindergarten training. 

Froebel gave the invitation, “Come, let us live 
with our children,” and it is the Great Opportun- 
ity for the young woman of today. To live with 
them, direct their work, and share their play is 
wholly absorbing. And to her who fits herself 
for this task will come the joy and blessing 
which are the essence of true service. 


& 


SERVICE 


BY ROBERT BROWNING 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close knit strands of one-unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells; 
The book of life the shining record tells. 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life-workings. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 
‘Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
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_ A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


BY SAMUEL. P, CAPEN 


Director of American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


{Address at Chicago Meeting of 


The kind of national organization that is set 


‘up should be determined by the kind of service 


to be rendered. There are two alternative con- 
ceptions of what the national government may 


‘do in the field of education. The government 


may manage and support the schools of the 
nation as it manages and supports the post of- 
fice, or the government may perform those 
services for education which the states and 


‘smali political units are unable to perform for 


themselves. There appears to be unanimous 
agreement that the government should not man- 
age and support the schools. What then are the 
functions and services which the states cannot 


‘perform for education? Three are very con- 


spicuous :— 
1. States cannot insure the consideration of 


education in the formulation of national policies. 


2. States cannot gather information on a 
national scale or make those comprehensive 
studies of the national educational enterprise 
that are required to promote efficiency and guide 
the development of educational practice. 

3. States cannot focus on national problems 
the best thought of the country and so furnish 
leadership in the determination of national edu- 


cational policies. 


On these matters all are agreed. There is 
much disagreement as to whether the nationai 


‘government can profitably render other services. 


the Department of Superintendence.] 


Many believe that states cannot support their 
own system of public education unaided and that 
consequently the government should _ render 
financial help. This proposition is not generally 
accepted, however, and the dissenters believe 
that large financial participation by the federal 
government in the conduct of education carries 
with it dangers that should be avoided as long 
as possible. 

The truth is that nobody knows whether the 
states can continue to maintain and develop their 
school system under present conditions of fed- 
eral taxation, and if they cannot, nobody knows 
how much and what kinds of federal aid may be 
necessary. Uncommitted students of education 
and nearly all students of government are con- 
viaced that the type of financial assistance pro- 
posed in the federal measure endorsed by the 
National Education Association is premature 
and faulty. The measure embodies an appropri- 
ation policy that has already undermined the 
autonomy of states. The financial features of 
the measures at least should be abandoned. 

It may be worth while to take under advise- 
ment again the kind of federal organization 
which has been endorsed by the educational peo- 
ple of the country. The educational agency 
which the government sets up should. if pos- 
sible, be of a sort adapted to perform the major 
services. 
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SATIS EST 


I write no poem men’s hearts to thrill, 
No song I sing to lift men’s souls, 
To battle’s front no soldiers lead, 

In hall of state I boast no skill, 

I just teach school. 


I just teach school; but poet’s thrill, 
And singer’s joy and soldier's fire 
And statesman’s power, all, all are mine! 
For in this little group where still 
I just teach school, 


Are poets, soldiers, statesmen, all! 
I see them in the speaking eye, 
In face aglow with purpose strong, 
In straightened bodies, tense and tall, 
While I teach school. 


And they, uplifted gaze intent 
On cherished heights they soon shall reach, 
And mine the hand that led them on! 
And I inspired! Therefore, content, 
I still teach school. 
--E. S. Gibson, Kansas State Normal School. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE MISSION OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 
BY ARNOLD GESELL 
Professor of Child Hygiene, Yale University 


The kindergarten has a great future in America as well 
cas a very significant past. In spite of the fact that the 
compulsory school age ranges from six to fourteen years 
in this country, the American kindergarten has shown re- 
markable growth and vitality. Much pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the kindergarten to make it conform 
more closely to the ordinary public schools, but it has 
happily resisted benevolent assimilation and remains to 
this day a protest against certain harmful tendencies in 
primary education. 

The tendency of primary education has been to place 
premature and excessive emphasis on the three R’s; to 
suse stilted methods of instruction; to ignore individual 
differences in children and to keep the child immobile at 
desks screwed to the floor. These mechanical tendencies 
violate the laws of physical and mental health. 

The war has given us a new appreciation of the impor- 
tance of health and happiness of even very young chil- 
dren, and the kindergarten has a great mission to perform 
‘in safeguarding their bodies and minds. 


—o-—. 


CHILD CULTURE. 
BY LUTHER BURBANK 


Put a boy born of gentle white parents among Indians 
cand he will grow up like an Indian. 

Let the child born of criminal parents have a setting 
of morality, integrity and love, and the chances are that 


‘he will not grow up into a criminal but into an upright ~ 


man. 

I am as certain of these'’great truths as I am of great 
truths in the plant world. Put a plant into close quarters 
‘without sunshine and room to grow normally and you'l 
get a hoodlum plant. 

The only place hoodlums grow is in dark, dry, cramped 
‘surroundings. Change those surroundings; put a little 
love and care and sunshine into their lives and you get 
opposite results. 


VICE-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE PRAISES EDUCA- 
TION. 


Thought is the master of things. The only road to 
freedom lies through knowledge of the truth. 

Education is undertaken to give a larger comprehension. 

There is no surer road to destruction than prosperity 
without character. 

The will to endure is not the creation of a moment; it 
is the result of long training. 

The education of the race is never accomplished. It 
must be gone over with each individual and it must con- 
tinue from the beginning to the ending of life. 

Education is primarily a means of establishing ideals. 
Its first great duty is the formation of character, which ‘s 
the result of heredity and training. . 

The age of science and commercialism is here. There is 
no sound reason for wishing it otherwise. The wise de- 
Sire is not to destroy it, but to use it and direct it rather 
than to be used and directed by it, that it may be as ‘t 
‘should be, not the master but the servant, that the physical 
forces may not prevail over the moral forces, and that 
the rule of life may not be expediency but righteousness. 

—Vice-President Calvin Coolidge. 
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SOME RECENT SCHOOL HEALTH WORK. 
BY B, LOUDUN 

In New York City the Schick test, “for several years,” 
has been thoroughly tested as a diphtheria control in the 
public schools. Diphtheria appearing October, 1920, in 
the Hackensack, N. J., schools a consultation of physicians 
advised the application of the test to that city’s school 
children. “Dr. Webb, medical inspector of schools, was 
authorized to make use of the proffered help of the De- 
partment of Health of New York City,” in applying said 
test. 

The Schick test is the injection into the skin “of a few 
drops of a colorless fluid”; if, at the end of about three 
days, a red spot appears, the person is liable to contract 
diphtheria. If there be no such red mark, the person “is 
safe.” To render immune one whom the Schick shows 
to be susceptible to diphtheria, a series of inoculations is 
given a day or two apart. Contact with diphtheria within 
a month or two in a person carrying the germs brings 
liability to the disease, but by the end of five or six 
months the inoculated person has become immune, and 
the Hackensack report states: “Observation of thousands 
of cases indicates that this immunity will last as long as 
he lives”; and, further, “this method will not stop an epi- 
demic already started, but if carried out thoroughly it 
would, after a few months, make another epidemic im- 
possible.” 

In the Hackensack schools, with permission of parents, 
1,475 pupils were tested “and in nearly every case in 
which the test showed that the child was susceptible to 
diphtheria, the immunizing treatment was given.” 

The test was followed by treatment of 904 of the per- 
sons receiving the Schick test; 4,190 injections being given, 
and “not one case of infection developed from any of the 
hypodermics.” 

Test was applied to teachers, and to pupils of schools 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and high school. 

This report dated June. 13, 1921, of the Hackensack 
Supervising Principal urges that the work be taken up 
again “at the beginning of the next school year”; such 
work would require about $400. 

Some two years ago the school children of Akron, O., 
were subjected to the Bordet bacilli immunization for pre- 
vention of whooping cough. Dr. Miller, in his report of 
the work in the American Journal of Public Health, Oc- 
tober, 1921, makes the statement that in checking up the 
whooping cough cases found in the two schools immunized, 
school nurses “have found no cases among the immunized 
children. The immunity apparently has lasted two years, 
as we have, during 1920-1921, had many cases of whooping 
cough in these schools among the new children who were 
not immunized two years ago,” and that “a safe principle 
in the use of whooping cough bacterin is ‘The younger the 
child the larger the dose required.’” 

Dr. Miller’s summary is “that sufficiently large doses 
establish a positive immunity against whooping cough and 
check the spread of the disease in the public schools”; and 
that “whooping cough bacterin is the only therapeutic 
measure worthy of consideration in the treatment of the 
disease.” 

— 
“How true it is that tc ACHIEVE, 
you must study to the limit of your resources; 
you must strive to the limit of your endurance; 
you -nust think to the limit of your intelligence 
—then you have done your best, 
and that marks the measure of your success.” 
—From “Getting Along in Journalism,” 
Saturday Evening Post. By C/S. Lord. 
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BOOK TABLE 


TEACHING TO THINK. By Julius Boraas. New 
York, Boston: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Professor Boraas has dore much genuine independ- 

ent thinking in the preparation of this stimulating 

book, and no one, teacher, student or layman, can read 
this book without thinking more skilfully for the 
reading. The tribute to the thinking and_ teaching 
how to think by one man 2,300 vears ago is a classic. “He 
had no diploma, no degree. For him were no school- 
room and no equipment, not even a teacher’s desk. 

He gave no examinations, and did not trouble himseli 

about grades or promotions. He just helped young 

peopie to think, that was all. But his doing this made 
him famous; and what was more, it made some of 
his pupils famous.” 

Without intending any comparison we are entirely 
sure that Professor Boraas has done much to make 
himself, his students and his readers famous. Not 
only is his thinking clear, his methods vitalizing, but 
his illustrative material is wonderfully helpful in es- 
tablishing a habit of correct thinking. 
PREPARING FOR THE WORLD'S 

Textbook in Prevocational Civics. 

ton, superintendent, Phoenixville, 

Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Superintendent Doughton’s success in Prevocational 
Civics has attracted much attention to Phoenixville. 
He is an unusually clear and vigorous thinker, but 
his spirit is exceedingly wholesome. The book has 
the advantage of being the result of much thrashing 
out of the methods and principles. 

The book is intended as an introduction to the 
study and choice of vocations. It was written pri- 
marily for boys and girls of the sixth grade; but it 
may be used in the seventh grade, in the exploratory 
work of junior high schools and in _ continuation 
schools. The large amount of retardation and _ the 
opportunities for legal employment cause a serious 
elimination in the sixth and seventh grades; and the 
childrerr "who then enter remunerative employment 
have had no opportunity to study the work of the 
world and their relation to it. One practical working 
aim of the schools of a democracy should be to keep 
every child in attendance as long as it is possible to 
increase his usefulness and happiness through the 
process of education. At every point where the temp- 
tation is strong to leave school we should emphasize 
the advantages of and the responsibility for con- 
tinued education. To find one’s best place for service, 
and to become fitted to give one’s best service, are 
the greatest civic responsibilities of American youth. 
This is a proper goal for civic education in the sixth 
or seventh grade. 


WORK. A 
By Isaac Dough- 
Pa. New York: 


ANTHOLOGY OF MASSACHUSETTS POETS. By 
William Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard 
and Company. Cloth. 

In a delightful letter press and binding the publishers 
present ninety poems by Massachusetts versifiers as se- 
lected by Mr. Braithwaite. It is most delightful to have 
in such a pleasing comradeship these Massachusetts verses. 

Our familiar writers of verse are here: Katharine Lee 
Bates, Amy Loweli, Abbie Farwell Brown, Alice Brown, 
Walter Prichard ‘Eaton, Caroline Hazard, Jeannette 
Marks, John Clair Minot, William Roscoe Thayer, G. A. 
Warren, Sylvester Baxter, Gamaliel Bradford, Nixon 
Waterman, Denis A. McCarthy, LeBaron Russell Briggs, 


Nathan Haskell Dole, Dorothea Lawrence Mann, Edward 


J. O’Brien, Josephine Preston Peabody, Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: ITS HISTORY AND 
PROBLEMS. By Bridget T. Hayes, Minneapolis, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. Itus- 
trated. 

The author evidently knows what is needed for the 
functioning of genuine Americanism in the thought and 
life of American youth, and has made a book that skil- 
fully meets these needs. 

The chief characteristic of the book is the selecting of 
a few of the controlling factors in the past, present and 
future of the first great demonstration of a government of 
all the people, by all the people, for all the people. These 
controlling factors are: America’s inheritance from Saxon 
and Medieval England, from modern England, govern- 
mental evolution in America, the Great Documents of 
Liberty, the Great Movements that influenced popular gov- 
ernment in the United States, the French Revolution, the 
Government of Germany, the World War, and the For- 
eign Policy of the United States. 

One of the most captivating features of the book, cer- 
tainly one of the most inspiring, is the biographical. There 
are twenty-one pages devoted to American Statesmen, and 
fourteen to the Authors Who Helped to Make the Ameri- 
can Ideal. 


THE ART OF THINKING. By T. Sharper Knowl- 
son, Pelham Institute of America. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 

This volume is a systematic treatment of the sub- 
ject, in no sense technical or out of the reach of the 
average man and woman. The author first analyzes 
the thinking faculty, then discusses prejudice, emotion, 
constructive thinking, the moral aspects of thought, 
the business side, or “commercial value,” “defects in 
present-day thinking,” and finally gives some excel- 
lent gereral rules and a special list of books for 
thinkers. It is unique both in subject and appeal, and 
caunot be read without mental stimulation and profit. 


CONNERSVILLE COURSE OF STUDY IN MATHE- 
MATICS. By Guy M. Wilson, Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames. Baltimore: Warwick and York. 
Cloth. 

Professor Guy M. Wilson was for several years the 
superintendent of Connersville, and started the schools 
on the career that has made them nationally famous. 
Few cities of its size have attracted any such attention as 
have the schools of Connersville, and this “Connersville 
Course of Study in Mathematics” will be ardently wel- 
comed by many school people who have become greatly 
interested in the schools of that city. 

DANGERS AND CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Prepared 
under the direction of Vernon M. Riegel, state superin- 
tendent of Ohio. By Clarence Maris. For primary 
grades, 77 pages. For grammar grades, 87 pages. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: F. J. Heer Printing Company. 

Too much care cannot be exercised by children for fire 
prevention. No time given to it in school is wasted. 
“Dangers and Chemistry of Fire” is the best treatment of 
the whole subject we have seen. There are two books, one 
for primary grades and one for grammar grades. All 
facts are forcefully stated and every feature of the books 
compels attention, and as a whole the books inspire cau- 
tion. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You | 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acciderits, or for accidental 


loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


_ _Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full part&culars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine | 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty nderwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck, 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


_. Free Information Coupon, 
Te the T. Cc. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


in knowing about 
Send me the 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


Zale department is open to contribu- 
ons from anyone connected with 
Schools or schoo] events in any par: 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
@f schoo] work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsert.on. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


21: Lake Shore Division, 


Illinois 
State Teachers’ 


Association, Oak 


Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


25-27: National Association of Pen- 
manship Supervisors at Hotel Ben- 
ton, Benton Harbor, Mich., Presi- 
dent Laura Jane Breckenridge, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
urer, T. W. Emb!en, Syracuse, N. Y. 

24-28: Eastern State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 


MAY 


2-3-4: Bighth Annual Cenference of 
Superintendents of Schools at Fra- 
mingham Normal School. 


JULY, 


3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. The following is from an 
editorial in the Boise Statesman :— 

We are going to advertise educa- 
tion in Idaho; but why? Because we 
want it distributed. One may pick his 
friends, but not always his associates; 
education means better associates. 
Education piles up the wealth of the 
world faster than anything else; 
teach a man to develop ideas and they 
are yours; one man gives another an 
idea and receives an idea in return, 
then each has two ideas; develop an 
Edison and he gives you electric 
lights, a Ford and he reveals the secret 
of cheaper motor cars, a De Forest 
and he supplies the link that brings 
the wireless telephone and then the 
whole world electric lights, 
cheaper cars and “concerts out of the 


” 


air. It is not enough that Brown 


Secretary-treas- . 


and his wife and his 
educated; it is to their advantage to 
have as many other people educated 
as possible; tor that makes a richer 
and better world to live in. That is 
why we advertise education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


With six dissenters, the legislative 
committee on education has reported 
against the bill raising the compulsory 
school age from fourteen to sixteen. 

BROOKLINE. Eugene R. Smith, 
headmaster of the Beaver Country 
Day School in Brookline, Mass., was 
elected president of the Progressive 
Education Association at its conven- 
tion in Baltimore. He succeeds Ar- 
thur Morgan, president of Antioch 
College. Dr. Charles W. Eliot was 
re-elected honorary president and 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane of Dalton, 
Mass., was re-elected a vice-president. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. Alumni 
throughout the country are making an 
active campaigi to complete the #1,- 
000,000 Tufts Foundation. The first 
$300,000 was raised in a campaign 
last year and $300,000 is promised by 
the General Education Board as soon 
as $700,000 has been pledged. There- 
fore the goal in the present campaign 
is $400,000. 

Already a good start has been made 
in that the alumnae of the college 
have pledged $50,000, the Hill under- 
graduates $30,000, the faculty on Col- 
lege Hill $15,000, the Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental- undergraduates $20,000, 
the undergraduates of the Medical 
and Dental Schools $14,000, the Jack- 
son College undergraduates $8,000 
and about. $20,000 has been received 
from alumni of Tufts. A total of 
$157,000 is therefore in sight. For 
the coming three weeks all of the 
above classes will endeavor to secure 
the remaining amount through vari- 


ous ingenious methods which have 
been developed. 
MICHIGAN. 


HIGHLAND PARK. The Hich- 
land Park Teachers’ Club Loan Fund 
was created for the benefit of any 


son John be* teachers who find 


ground of the project method.” 


health education.” 


THREE SPECIAL STUDIES 
THE CHID AND HIS SCHOOL 


By GertTruDE HARTMAN 
“She has aggregated the materials which furnish the philosophical back- 


HERE AND NOW STORY BOOK 


By Lucy Spracue MITCHELL 
“A gold mine of literature for young children."—W. Carson RYAN. 
“A highly imaginative and helpful work.”—Ernest C. Moore. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND THE NUTRITION CLASS 


By Hunt, JoHNSOoN AND LINCOLN 
“May be heartily commended to all thoughtful students in the field of 


BonsER. 
$3.00 


FREDERICK GORDON 


$2.00 


Tuomas D. Woop. 
$3.50 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
144 West 13th Street, New York 
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themselves 
porarily in need of money, especiaily 
to meet emergencies. In the Cabinet. 
meeting of february & the Loan 
Fund was definitery launched when 
the recommendations of the finance 
committee as to the operation ot the: 
fund were accepted. 

Applications have already been. 
made for loans and others will be 
taken care of in order, and in sums 
commensurate with the available 
amount in the fund. 

The fund is not yet large enough 
to accommodate probable needs. The 
club must make plans to provide addi- 
tions. This may be done: (1) By con- 
tributions from teachers and others; 
(2) by a voluntary increase of annua} 
club dues of one dollar or more; (3) 
by occasional benefit programs and 
entertainments. 

In order to obtain a loan from this: 
fund it is necessary to make applica- 
tion to the finance committee of the 
club on a regular application form. 
The committee after approval of this. 
application will require a personal note 
signed by the payee. This note may 
be drawn for’ not to exceed ninety 
days and $100 in amount. No in-. 
terest is charged until maturity. 

The amount in the fund is $500. 
Loans to April amount to $175, Bal-- 
ance on hand $325, 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. The Citizens’ School’ 
Tax Committee, working for the suc- 
cess of the proposal to maintain the 
school tax at the present rate of 
eighty-five cents on the $100 valua- 
tion, has made public figures showing 
the average cost of the instruction of 
individual pupils, the object being to 
show the finaxcial situation of the 
board of education and its. need for: 
the continuation of the tax rate. 

It costs $69.44 for each pupil in the 
elementary schools for the school 
year of forty weeks, and there are 
about 90,000 pupils. The cost per 
pupil in high school is $153.44 for the 
forty weeks, and there are more than 
13,000 high school students. 

The per capita cost in Blewett Ju- 
nior High School is $253.39; in the- 
open-air schools, $243.03; special 
schools for bovs, $326.14; house of 
detention, $138.02; Koch and _ city 
hospitals, $122.15; continuation 
schools, $33.29; evening schools, 
$24.46. Classes for children are con-- 
ducted in the city institutions men- 
tioned; the continuation schools are 
part-time instruction centres for 
children who are employed. 


NEW YORK. 


The state department of education 
offers twenty-five scholarships, for 
$1,000 each, to men technically trained 
who want to teach the trades in which 
they are proficient. 

The scholarships entitle the holder 
to a year in Buffalo normal school, 
where they will be prepared to teach 
in the public vocational schools of the 
state. The pay of teachers in these 
schools runs from $1,800 to $3,000 
after the teacher has proved his abil- 
ity as a teacher. 

The scholarships will he awarded 
to those who have in addition to a 
school preparation an all-round ex- 
perience in one of these trades of not 
less than five years :— 

Electrical construction, 
and operating; machine 


repairing™ 
shop work; 
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OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY ONE 


Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside 


Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside 
Quality Up Prices Down 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
automobile repairing; machine draft- tion. At a recent meeting of the ing with practical problems in busi- 
ing and designing; architectural board of directors it was decided to ness management and — administration 
drafting and designing; baking; .inmaugurate such a body and secure as_ will be introduced. This will fit those 
printing, including presswork and good a man as it is possible to secure. who take the work of this department 
composition; _bricklaying, painting To quote from the Ursinus Weekly, for entrance into the best graduate 


and decorating; carpentry; textile Collegeville, “Acting on a report of schools of business administration in 


working, including weaving, spinning, 
dyeing and knitting. 

Applications should be made to the 
Commissioner of Education, State 
Education Building, Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


COLLEGEVILLE. Ursinus Col- 
lege will have a new department of 
economics and business administra- 


the committee on instruction, the board 
voted to establish a new department 
to be devoted exclusively to eco- 
nomics. Besides courses in the ele- 
ments of economics the plans contem- 
plate courses in the history of eco- 
nomic development, the study of eco- 
nomic resources or economic geog- 
raphy and courses in modern economic 
and industrial conditions. On these 
studies as a basis further work deal- 


American universities. To those who 
plan to go no further, it will give a 
for business civic 
ife.” 

Ursinus has had courses in eco- 
nomics as part of the history and 
political science departments, but so 
far has not specialized in commercial 
subjects. This will be a departure, 
but those in authority say that the 
high academic standard thus far held 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduatign are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. | 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. / 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. , 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street . Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 

New (ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave,  sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bigg. Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, lll, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

“Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


_MIss E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
-Batablinhed 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


FDM AND EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont St., Boston 


EXCHANGE One Route,”’ our new 


manual, free. Telis how 
tu candidate. 

up will be maintained in this new RHODE ISLAND. 
work. PAWTUCKET. Frank O. Draper, 

PHILADELPHIA. The board of for the past sixteen years superinten- 
education has decided that the teach- dent of schools in Pawtucket, R. L, 
ing of German shall be resumed in died April ll. He’ was formerly 
the schools next September. age rary of schools in Hyde 

ark, Mass. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES TEXAS. 


DALLAS. Through the generosity 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO:, of a prominent citizen of Dailas who 
S “ERIDGEWATER, MASS. wishes his name withheld, Southern 
-Course for teachers in Junior High Methodist University is enabled to 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. offer the following prizes for original 
poems :— 

: pen to all undergratuate students in 

After the N. E. A.Convention | American universities and colleges. 
At Boston . Second Prize: Fifty Dollars. Open 
Travel and Study in Maine|| to all residents of Texas. It is sug- 
Attending gested, though not required, that con- 
BATES COLLEGE testants for this prize select a subject 
connected with the life, history, or 

ir rize: Twenty-five Dollars, 
Open only to students of Southern 

intendents, Senior and Junior Methodist University. 
High School Principals Poems may be entered for more 
-- and Teachers than one prize, if the author is elig- 
yy ible; but they must be separately sub- 
For Bulletin Write to mitted. No contestant may submit 
Every Instructor Registrar, Bates Colleg® more than one poem in competition 
a Specialist Lewiston, Maine for any one prize. 

Each contestant must send in three 


BME RSO N 
Gollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
spression whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
The small orders we gave last year proved an excellent invest- 
ment. Please send us the following. 
(Signed) W. H. Hand, Superintendent of Schools. 

This is the customary progress. A supervisor tries a set or 
two. Later other trial sets are ordered. Then the schools are all 
equipped. Lastly other towns in that’ neighborhgod send for trial- 
sets. So it goes. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ’ ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. , 


April 20, 1922 
typewritten copies of _ the 
Poems) which he submits. 
indicate on the outside of 
lope the — for which he 

mpete. author’s na 
not be written on the manuecsigg 

The poems submitted must not 
been previously published 
excepted ). 

€ poems submitted must not ex- 
ce ; 
a hundred and fifty lines in 

No subject or literary 
Scribed. Poems may be lyric, dra- 
matic, or narrative; and they may be 
written in either free verse of the 
regular metrical forms. 

Manuscripts wiil be returned 
those who request it and 
stamps. for postage. 

Each poem is to remain the prop- 
erty of the author; but it is stipulated 
that when a prize poem is published 
the words Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Prize Poem, 1922, shall be 
added. 

The University expects to offer 
these prizes annually. 

All poems submitted must reach 
Dallas not later than May 15, 1929 
Manuscripts should be sent to the fol- 
lowing address: Jay B. Hubbell, Pro- 
fessor of English, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas. 


Poem (or 
te should 
the enye- 
Wishes to 


type is pre- 


to 
enclose 


UTAH. 


School superintendents of the state 
at their annual convention adopted 
resolutions favoring the enactment of 
the Towner-Sterling bill which pro- 
vides for establishing a federal de- 
partment of education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s cabinet. 

The resolution reads :— 

“Whereas, A reorganization of the 
executive departments of the federal 
government is now under considera- 
tion; and, 

“Whereas, Education is of para- 
mount importance to the national wel- 
fare; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the superintendents 
and school board members of the state 
of Utah, in convention assemb':d, 
that we favor a department of educa- 
tion, with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet; be it further 

“Resolved, That we favor the early 
passage of the Towner-Sterling bill, 
now in the hands of the educational 
committee of Congress.” 

The resolutions were wired to 
Utah’s congressional delegation. 

Retrenchment policies suggested by 
Dr. C. N. Jensen, state superintendent 
of public instruction, were com- 
mended by the superintendents of the 
state in resolutions adopted unani- 
mously at the close of the annual con- 
vention at the state capitol. 

The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“Be it resolved by the superinten- 
dents and school board members of 
the State of Utah, in convention as- 
sembled :— 

“That we commend the high ideals 
and the wise leadership exhibited by 
eur state superintendent of public in- 
struction, the president of our state 
university and the president of our 
agricultural college in their untiring 
efforts to maintain the high standard 
of education in our state. 

“That we pledge ourselves not to 
recommend for employment in the 


. public schools of our state any teach- 


ers not regularlv certified by 
State Board of Education. 


| 
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“That the greatest need of educa- 
tion in Utah today is the deserved 
financial support of the peopie. This 
can be brought about only by the em- 


ployment of well-qualified, well- 
trained, efficient teachers. Compara- 
tively speaking, Utah is not paying 


her teachers unusually high salaries, 
although in educati onal standards she 
ranks among the first. We believe in 
retrenchment, but to the end that the 
morale of our teachers and the effi- 
ciency of our schools be not retarded, 
we are opposed to a reduction in the 
salaries of teachers. 


“We commend the various clubs 
and organizations of the state for 
their interest in public welfare; for 


their efforts to eliminate waste and to 
bring about a more econor nic expendi- 
ture of public money. 


WISCONSIN. 
FOND DU LAC. Fifty-eight per 
cent. of the pupils in the public 
schools here are members. of the 


Thrift Club. The total amount saved 
in ten weeks averages nearly $400 a 
week. 

MADISON. “Employee and Fore- 
manship Training” is a new course in 
the department of industrial education 
and applied arts of the University of 
Wisconsin which has enrolled twenty- 
five students, according to Professor 
I. S. Griffith of the department. Of 
this total, about one-third of the stu- 
dents are specializing in economics, 
one-third in engineering, the 
others in industrial education. 

The purpose of the course is to give 
a conception of the problems of edu- 
cation and training found in industry, 
and the opportunities for trained men 
and women in various industrial posi- 
tions. A careful study is made of the 
programs of large factories and cor- 


porations, and of the various fore- 
manship courses given other 
schools and agencies. 
NEW YORK, 
MOUNT VERNON. Every 
teacher, supervisor, principal, and the 


superintendent have become members 
of the Mount Vernon Teachers’ As- 
sociation; 256 belong to the Westches- 


ter County Teachers’ Association; 263° 


belong to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and 251 aré members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
present teaching force of Mount Ver- 
non consists of a little over 280 teach- 
ers and supervising officers. Ten of 
fourteen schools of Mount Vernon 
can boast of 100 per cent. membership 
in the County Teachers’ Association. 
Ten of the schools have 100 per cent. 
membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association. Eight schools have 
10) per cent. membership in all four 
of the principal educational associa- 
tions, 

The membership in these 
tions represents a personal 
ture on the part of the 
which is optional, of $1,192. 


organiza- 
expendi- 
teachers, 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR FALL POSITIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL CANDIDATES: 


Man for director of commercial education, now holding 
head of department and will change only for right 
class candidate; about $4,000. 


Two experienced women for normal school work, 
mary critic; prefer being placed in same _ school; 
minimum $2,000. 


Man for superintendency; 


city position as 
opportunity. First- 


in English and as pri- 
high recommendations; 


college graduate with post graduate work; fif- 
teen years experience; fine personality; now serving on State Board of 
Education; $4,500 minimum salary. 


Woman of 6 years experience, for head of Latin bo ge me prefers New 
beh City locality; unusual recommendations; $1,900 lowest beginning 
salary. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. FAFDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Boulevard, CHICAGO 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. 


Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


MERICAnm ... sEACHERS’ aGENCY Famiteg 


FA and FOREIG 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department otf instruction; recommends g 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


Established 1855 CRARLES W. MULFORD. Prof. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 
TEACHERS 


The Parker 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


COCUMMCUUS LOACHErt ALG Das Ded 
dreds of high grade positions (2p te 


$5,000) teachers. Estab 
shed 1 No charge tO emp! 
none for registration. if you 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVEN 
Seow: 34th and 85th tel reg* ‘ster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


free to school officials 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11. MASS 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 


jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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A Victrola is : just entering the door of their schoof . 


The Victrola brings more abiding happiness and help- 
fulness into the schoolroom than any other one factor in 
education. 

Especially in the remote rural school has this sound- 
reproducing marvel been a boon. It has equalized the cul- 
tural opportunities of urban and rural children. The world’s 
greatest music by the world’s greatest artists in now avail- 
able to both alike. The joy of song with correct, stirring 
accompaniments, folk dancing, singing games, is theirs, as 
well as the abundant helpful material in other subjects. 

Do you: have a copy of either of the FREE booklets, 
“The Victrola in Rural Schools,” or 
“A Graded List of Victor Records for 
Home and School”? Either is yours 
for the asking. 

Consult any dealer in Victor prod- 
ucts or 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 

Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTERS VO 
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